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WILLIAM ESDAILE. 


SKETCHES of the lives of forgotten worthies 
in art have been given by me in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
and perhaps this notice respecting a patron 
of the arts and a prince amongst the col- 
lectors of old may prove of equal interest, 
especially when we consider that the old 
style of collector has all but ceased to exist. 
Collectors’ marks on drawings and _ prints 
prove something ; but surely the mark of the 
subject of my sketch, ‘‘ WE,” may prove 
their merit equally with the well-known 
mark of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

The fourth son of Sir James Esdaile, a 
London banker and Lord Mayor, William 
‘Esdaile was born in 1758, commencing quite 
young as a clerk in his father’s business at 
21, Lombard Street. Having no love for 
reading or writing beyond his work, he 
materially assisted to cause the bank to 
flourish. When there he made the acquaint- 
ance of two art critics, the Rev. Thomas 
Noble and Mr. John Thane, the latter a print- 
seller and engraver, “the last of the old 

igtailed geniuses,” says his son, and the 
best judge of Greek coins in Europe—so 
good as to be employed by the British 
Museum authorities in their coin collections. 


It was under their discriminating tuition 
that Esdaile began to collect. His prospects 
increasing with the bank, he married in 1784 
the only child of the treasurer of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, Edward Jeffries, of Terrill and 
Cothelestone, co. Somerset, by whom he had 
several children. He bought a residence on 
Clapham Common, where he housed his now 
increasing art treasures. There was nothing 
to indicate the tastes of the owner about the 
exterior of his house, for its frontage was of 
the plainest description; but it stood in 
parklike grounds with tastefully laid-out 
gardens. On entering you found yourself in 
a veritable picture gallery, from which you 
passed into the library, with its walls painted 
a subdued red, forming an admirable back- 
ground for the fine examples of Albert Diirer, 
Adrian Ostade, Wilson, and Gainsborough 
that hung there. In the drawing-room stood 
three dark rich blue Sevres vases, also two 
of a deep blue ground, embossed with gold 
leaves, of Chelsea. A curious figure of a 
harlequin, set in precious stones, the body 
of which was formed of an immense pearl, 
also stood in this room, all having been pur- 
chased by Esdaile at Queen Charlotte’s sale. 
In his own room, in specially constructed 
drawers, were deposited a complete set of 
etchings by Rembrandt, and drawings by 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, Claude, Rubens, 
and Titian, all bought from the sale of the 
collection of Sir Thomas Lawrence. Here 
also he kept the drawings and prints by 
Hogarth, as well as drawings by Ostade, 
Gainsborough, Wilson, &c., together with 
some exquisitely finished drawings of flowers 
on vellum by various eminent artists, 
chiefly from the sale of Lord Bute’s collection 
in 1794. A lover of Gainsborough’s style 
induced him to befriend George Frost, *‘ the 
amateur,” whose clever sketches, mostly in 
black-and-white chalk, in the manner of 
Gainsborough, he largely bought ; so similar 
are these to Gainsborough in manner that I 
have known them to deceive the very elect. 
The total number of drawings possessed by 
Esdaile amounted to 621, and of prints to 
553. On the staircase walls were hung the 
works of Rubens, Ruysdael, Salvator Rosa, 
&c., while on the landing were placed rare 
Oriental china dishes on stands, together 
with more pictures. The several rooms lead- 
ing off contained framed drawings by Cipriani 
and Bartolozzi. In one of these rooms, in 
alcoves, stood Dresden figures of Gibbon and 
his niece. Esdaile’s own bedroom contained 


cabinets of the finest examples of china and 
porcelain, eggshell plates, cups and covers of 
the dragon with five claws, &c. 
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It was probably the banking business—of 
which he had become the head since his 
father’s death in 1793—that prevented his 
visiting Italy, a country so congenial to a 
man of his tastes, until 1825, and he made a 
last visit there the year before he died. It 
was his custom to overlook his collection 
of prints and drawings—said to be the most 
magnificent in England —daily. And this 
it was that no doubt helped to alle- 
viate the shock caused by the closing of 
his bank, though he only survived it one 
year, dying at his house in Clapham on 
2 October, 1837, and being buried in the 
family vault in Bunhill Fields. His portrait 
was painted by George Sharples (engraved 
by Robert Graves in 1826), by Sir David 
Wilkie (exhibited in the Royal Academy 
Winter Exhibition 1888), and by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. His whole collection was in 1838 
and 1840 dispersed at Christie’s, and realized 
9,409/. 15s. Harotp Matet, Col. 


HERRICK’S ‘HESPERIDES,’ 1648. 
Ix the preface to his edition of Herrick, 


1876, Dr. Grosart observes (p. vii) :— 
“One curious typographical difference in copies | 
of the same-dated volume [1648] suggests that the | 
types may have been kept standing for awhile. In| 
the ‘Hesperides,’ p. 207, while the catchword | 
‘11. Where’ is found in some—as in my own—the | 
stanza to which it belongs is dropped out and | 
p. 208 commences with 
12. It is vain to sing, or stay. 
In most copies that I have examined and had | 
—— on, the stanza appears as in our vol. ii. | 
p. 129. 
The result of a close examination of the | 
original and corrected issues of the ‘ Hes- | 
perides’ leads me to differ from Dr. Grosart’s 
opinion that the type was kept standing for 
atime. I think there is no doubt that the 
type of pp. 207-8 had been distributed before 
the error of the missing stanza was dis- 
covered. My reason for this opinion is that 
not only was the missing Stanza 11 inserted, 
but many other alterations in the text were 
made in the revised issue. The following 
are the typographical changes in the two 
issues, which I will denominate respectively 
A and B:— 


P. 207, Stanza 3, 1. 1:— 
(A) Yet, ere twelve Moons shall whirl about 
(B) Yet, ere twelve Mooves shall whirl about 


P. 207, Stanza 4, ll. 2, 3:— 
(A) As that your Pans no Ebbe may know ; 
But if they do, the more to flow, 
(B) As that your pans no Ebbe may know ; 
But if they do, the more to flow. 


P. 


207, Stanza 5, I. 2 :— 
(A) Bankt all with Lillies and the Cream 
(B) Bankt all with Lillies, and the Cream 
207, Stanza 6, 1. 2:— 
(A) Nor Bee, or Hive ye have be mute; 
(B) Nor Bee, or Hive you have be mute ; 
207, Stanza 7, 1. 2 :— 
(A) Both to the Cocks-tread, say Amen ; 
(B) Both to the Cocks-tread say Amen ; 
207, Stanza 8, l. 1:— 
(A) Last may your Harrows, Shares and 
Ploughes, 
(B) Last, may your Harrows, Shares and 
Ploughes, 


207, Stanza 8, 1. 3 :— 
(A) All prosper by our Virgin-vowes. 
(B) All prosper by your Virgin-vowes. 


. 207, Stanza 10, Il. 1, 2 :— 


(A) Lets leave a longer Time to wait, 

Where Rust and Cobwebs, bind the gate ; 
(B) Let’s leave a longer time to wait, 

Where Rust and Cobwebs bind the gate ;. 


P. 208 :— 
(A) Stanza 11 omitted. 
(B) Stanza 11 inserted. 
P. 208, Stanza 12, 1. 3:— 
(A) Yet to the Lares this we’l say. 
(B) Yet to the Lares this we’l say, 
P. 208, Stanza 13, ]. 1:— 
(A) The time will come, when you'l be sad 
(B) The time will come, when you’l be sad, 
P. 208, Stanza 13, 1. 3:— 
(A) 'T’ ave lost the good yee might have had. 
(B) T’ ave lost the good ye might have had. 
P. 208, heading of next poem :— 


P. 


(A) Upona Lady Faire but fruitlesse. 
(B) Vpow a Lady faire, but fruitlesse. 


», 208, poem as above, 1. 2 :— 


(A) By holy Hymen to the Nuptiall Bed. 
(B) By holy /Zimen to the Nuptiall Bed. 
208, 1. 3 :— 
(A) Two Youths sha’s known thrice two, and 
twice 3. yeares : 
(B) Two Youths sha’s known, thrice two, and 
twice 3. yeares ; 
208, in the heading of poem, ‘ How Springs. 
came first,’ the word “Springs” is very 
irregularly printed in A, but correctly in B. 
208, poem as above, |. 2 :-- 
(A) But lost to that, they most approv'd: 
(B) But lost to that they most approv’d: 
208, zb2d., 1. 3: — 
(A) My Story tels. by Love they were 
(B) My Story tells, by Love they were 
208, poem as above, 1. 7 :— 
(A) Tels yee but this, they are the same;. 
(B) Tels ye but this, they are the same, 


. 208, heading of next poem :— 


(A) To Rosemary, and Bates, 
(B) Vo Rosemary and Baies, 
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These numerous typographical differences, 
combined with some variations in the setting 
of the text, show clearly, I think, that the 
type was recomposed. 

There was also an alteration in another 
poem, which Dr. Grosart has not noticed, but 
which was important enough to necessitate 
the resetting of the two pages 29 (misprinted 
28) and 30. In the original issue the third 
stanza of the poem headed ‘ Kissing Usurie’ 
runs :— 

He must of right, 
To th’ utmost mite, 
Make payment for his pleasure : 
By this, I guesse, 
Of happinesse 
Who has a little measure. 
In the revised issue the two tercets of this 
stanza are transposed, as under :— 
By this I guesse, 
Of happinesse 
Who has a little measure : 
He must of right, 
To th’ utmost mite, 
Make payment for his pleasure. 
Dr. Grosart, in his edition of Herrick, prefers 
the version of issue A, of which he states he 
ossessed a copy; but Lord Dundrennan, 
Mr. Pollard, and other editors have printed 
the lines as they appeared in issue B, which 
is obviously that which obtained the revision 
of the author. 

Other variations on these two pages con- 
vince me that they were also reprinted from 
a new setting. In the title and first line of 
the poem * To Dean-bourn’ we find the name 
printed ‘*Dean-Bourn” in issue A, and 
“Dean-bourn” in issue B. The second line 
runs :— 

(A) Deane, or thy watry incivility. 
(B) Deane, or thy warty incivility. 
The odd misprint ‘ warty” was copied by 
Lord Dundrennan in his edition of Herrick, 
and is a curious instance of devotion to 
textual accuracy. There is a variation in 
1. 9 of this poem :— 
(A) O men, O manners ; 
knowne 
(B) O men, O manners ; 
knowne 
as well as several differences in spelling, in 
this as in other poems printed on the two 
pages. In the poem ‘To Julia’ l. 9 of A 
correctly runs :— 
Between thy Breasts (then Doune of Swans more 
white) 
which in B is misprinted 
Between thy Breast (then Doune of Swans more 
white) 
The arrangement of the lines in the poem 
‘To Laurels’ varies considerably in the two 
issues. 


There, and ever 


Now, and ever 


The probability is that after a considerable 
number of copies of issue A had been printed 
off, and the type had been distributed, 
Herrick or his editor had these two leaves. 
reprinted and inserted in those copies which 
remained in the publisher’s hands, the original 
leaves being cancelled. This view is con- 
firmed by the fact that I have in my pos- 
session a copy of issue A with the substituted 
leaves pasted in at the end. The copy is 
slightly imperfect, and has lost the title and 
two or three other pages; but these defects 
are compensated for by an inscription written 
upside-down on the end fly-leaf, which is 
partly obliterated, but seems to read : 
“For my Kynd and Loving......Cornell Will™ 
Hearick.” The missing word is lost through 
the corner of the leaf being torn off; but if it 
should read “cousin,” the book may possibly 
be a presentation copy to William, the eldest 
son of the uncle, Sir William Herrick, M.P: 
for Leicester, who was the constant recipient 
of his nephew Robin's appealing letters. 

In conclusion, I may state that it would 

erhaps be convenient if auctioneers and 
Leckaalie were to state in their catalogues 
whether advertised copies of the ‘ Hesperides” 
belong to the first or second issue of the 
book. Which of the two issues is the rarer 
Iam unable to say. Mr. Grosart says that 
most of the copies which he had examined 
belonged to issue B, although his own was 
issue A. I have another fine copy of issue 
A, which an old correspondent of *N. &Q.7 
Mr. Rosert Roserts, of Boston, transferred 
to me about twenty years ago, on the occa- 
sion of his securing a copy which he con- 
sidered a better one, and which was doubt- 
less that which formerly belonged to the 
Earl of Westmorland, and was sold at 
Sotheby’s on 25 March last for 75/. 

W. F. Pripeaux. 


ROBERT GREENE’S PROSE WORKS. 
(See ante, pp. 1, 81, 162, 224.) 

BeroreE treating of Greene’s non-romantic- 
prose I should like to point out that an 
earlier writer than Sidney made immediate 
use of ‘ Euphues.’ Lyly’s work was published 
in the spring of 1579. In August of the 
same year Stephen Gosson’s ‘Schoole of 
Abuse’ appeared, dedicated to Sidney. 
Gosson, himself a playwriter, wrote against 

lays, and was immediately answered by 

odge. But Gosson’s tract, though of little 
argumentative power, is witty, learned, and 
full of interest. He culls freely, especially in 


the earlier part, from ‘Euphues, the Anatomie- 
of Wit’—for Lyly’s second part (‘ Euphues and: 
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his England’) was later (August, 1580) than 
‘The Schoole of Abuse.’ It is not necessary 
to cite proofs or examples, since Gosson’s 
dedications and the several following pages 
are exactly euphuistic. One note may be 
interesting, however. At p. 275 of Arber’s 
reprint of Lyly—that is to say, in the 1580 
portion—the simile of “the dogs of Egypt 
that drink water by snatches” (for fear of the 
crocodiles) occurs. Lyly may have been in- 
debted, in his turn, to Gosson for this, since 
it occurs in the latter at p. 24. 

I must mention here that a passage con- 
cerning Gosson, ante, p. 3, is erroneous. I 
erased it in my proofs, but not in time to 
prevent its appearance. 

Greene's Non-Romantic Prose. 

I propose to deal very brietly with this 
series of tracts, chiefly for the purpose of 
making a few observations on the coney- 
catching series, the cosenage tracts. 

Greene had predecessors in exposing cheats 
and their methods, but his work here is 
not borrowed from any of them. Perhaps 
“Cock Lorelle’s Bote’ (ec7ca 1515) may be set 
down as the earliest thing of the kind ; but 
it is so imperfect that its purport is not easily 
to be discerned. It seems to be an enumera- 
tion of all the lower orders, especially those 
of a dissolute sort, by a chief amongst them, 
fullof witand humour, but hardly a warning 
note. 

Next in order came Robert Copeland’s 
‘Hye Way to the Spyttel House,’ which 
mentions *Cok Lorel’s Bote.’ Its date is 
somewhere about 1530 probably, and it is 
important as being the earliest authority 
for the canting language: “theyr pedlyng 
frenche,” as he calls it. It is to this poem 
that Dekker refers in his ‘ Lanthorne 
and Candle-Light,’ 1609 (Grosart’s ‘ Dekker,’ 
iii. 193), when he is about to use Harman 
wholesale (for the second time) unacknow- 
ledged. Dekker gives us Copeland’s date :— 

“Of canting. How long [marginal ] By none 
but the souldiers of these tattred bandes is it 
familiarly or usually spoken, yet within lesse than 
fourescore yeares (now past) not a word of this 
Language was knowen. The first Inventor of it 
was hanged.” 

There is a passage in this ballad that bears 
upon Greene’s tracts :— 

I wote not what with theyr pedlyng frenche, 

But out of the Spyttle they have a party [?prety] 

stenche, 

And with them comes gaderers of cony skynnes 

‘That chop with laces, poyntes, nedles, and pyns. 
Hazlitt’s ‘Early Popular Poetry,’ iv. 69. 

This gives us the origin and the explanation 

of Greene’s term “coney-catcher.” In a 


foot-note on the following page will be found 
references to some tracts intervening between 
Awdely and Harman. ‘*Them” in the 
above quotation refers to “patrying coves” 
(patricos), **prounces” (prancers), and others 
of the “fraternity.” This piece is full of 
misprints. 

‘The Fraternitye of Vacabondes,’ by John 
Awdely, alias John Sampson (1565), men- 
tions Cock Lorell and his barge on the title- 
page. Itisa little tract, dealing first with 
the vagabond classes of “cozeners and 
shifters” (about twenty), mostly those familiar 
in the gipsy and pedlar’s crews in later 
plays. This occupies eighteen pages in the 
reprint (1813), and nine more are given to 
‘The XXV. Orders of Knaves, otherwise 
called A Quartern of Knaves, confirmed for 
ever by Cock Lorell.’ These are a very 
distinct lot (by name at least), and, to speak 
generally, hardly met with later. There are 
some marks of a greater antiquity in this 
than in the preceding portion ; the subject- 
matter appears older. 

Harman’s ‘Caveat for Common Cursitors ’ 
appeared in 1566, and makes full use of 
Awdely, developing his brief paragraphs, 
but rather omitting than adding to the list 
of rogues and _ vagabonds, whose titles were 
in some cases falling into disuse. It will be 
interesting to note their recrudescence in 
print, presently. 

In Greene’s time many of these cheaters 
still held their ground, but often with changed 
names. Others seem obsolete ; and there is 
a large crop of up-to-date cozeners that 
appear for the first time. Greene’s tracts 
seem to be an absolutely truthful survey of 
the position in his day. But a whole flight of 
tracts about coney-catchers appeared (1592 
to 1602), often with Greene’s name illegiti- 
mately made use of from his popularity. 
This has led to Greene’s being falsely accused. 
For exam ple, Simpson says (‘School of Shake- 
speare,’ ii. 380) that one of his tracts was “a 
mere piracy from Harman’s ‘Caveat for 
Cursitors.’” Simpson refers, no doubt, to 
‘ The Groundworke of Coney-catching,’ which 
Dyce says is little more than a reprint of 
Harman. It was ascribed to Greene, but he 
never had aught to do with it. For these 
tracts see Dyce’s ‘ List of Greene’s Prose 
Works,’ prefixed to his edition of the plays. 
Dyce falls into one error. He enumerates 
‘Theeves Falling out, True Men come by 
their Own’ (Harl. Miscell.), which was 
indeed by Greene ; but it was a mere pub- 
lisher’s cheat in 1617 to earn a penny by 
reprinting Greene’s ‘ Disputation between a 
Hee and a Shee Coney-Catcher’ (1592) under 
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a new title. Dyce gives in full the title of 
another tract, ‘Mihil Mumchance His Dis- 
coverie of the Art of Cheating in false Dyse 
Play, with a list of fourteen sorts of false 
dice. I have not seen it. It is another of 
those attributed to Greene, who perhaps 
refers to it at the beginning of his ‘Art of 
Coney-catching’ (1591). If so, it would pre- 
cede Greene’s series. The word “ coney- 
catching” does not appear upon its title. 
Greene says :— 

“*Pardon me, Gentlemen, for although no man 
could better then myself discover this lawe and his 
tearmes, and the name of their Cheats, Barddice, 
Flats, Forgers, Langrets, Gourds, Demies, and 
many other, with their nature, & the crosses and 
contraries to them upon advantage, yet for some 
speciall reasons, herein I will be silent.” 

All these terms (except ‘‘Forgers”) are 
part of Mihil Mumchance’s title, and several 
of them are not used again by Greene, or 
occur only in ‘The Defence of Conny- 
catching,’ which is not by Greene. Were 
these “speciall reasons” that he knew he was 
about to be anticipated by another writer? 
A dated copy of ‘Mihil Mumchance’ in 
Malone's collection is, according to Lowndes, 
of 1597. 

Having mentioned these few pieces, I wish 
to call attention to Dekker’s piracy in ‘ The 
Bellman of London,’ 1608. Dekker was a 
craftsmaster at this gentle art. His un- 
acknowledged appropriations of Harman’s 
‘Caveat’ at the beginning of his ‘ Lanthorne 
and Candle-Light,’ 1609, have often been 
noticed. The end-parts of that tract seem to 
me wholly unreal, a sort of parody on the 
genuine article, with all the rubbish about 
Falconers, Woodpeckers, Lures and Eagles, 
&ec. I doubt if it represents any real state of 
affairs, or has any corroboration except in 
the faintest way. But to return to ‘The 
Bellman.’ It should be divided into two 
parts, the first ending at the dismissal of the 
old beldam on p. 112 (pp. 62-112 Grosart’s 
‘Dekker,’ iii.). This much is wholly from 
Harman, often verbatim, with the exception 
of a little aid from Awdely apparently (“Irish 
Toye,” “heaving the booth,” ‘swigman”). 
The second part would begin at p. 116, after 
some intervening chatter. We have first 
an exact reprint (misprints excepted) of 
Mihil Mumchance’s list of false dice, 
fourteen all told. What follows for eight 
pages is safe to be purloined from that 
tract. Then we come to Greene at “of 


Barnards Law” (Greene, x. 38), with chance 
alterations such as a mention of the ‘ Comedy 
of Wily-Beguily.’ Pp. 128, 129, are Greene 
x. 10, 11, mainly. Pp. 132-5 are Greene x. 
82, 83, 85, a little jumbled, but in the main 


word for word. Pp. 137-8 are Greene x. 128, 
129, 122, 123. Pp. 141-4 are Greene 87, 75, 
76, 77. P. 146 is Greene x. 118. And so on, 
with much jumping about and_ trifling 
changes. One caught my eye. At p. 15h 
Dekker has “The theefe that commits the 
Robbery (and is cheife clerke to Saint 
Nicholas) is called the High Lawyer.” This 
is Greene x. 37, but the bracketed words are 
not Greene’s, and are an interesting corrobo- 
ration of Shakespeare's use, ‘1 Henry IV., 
II. i. 68, 71, being the earliest. Sometimes 
one of these two corrects the misreadings of 
the other (“ Scripper,” “ Banker,” &c.). Pp. 156- 
157 are Greene x. 107, 106. We come then 
to bits from ‘ The Defence of Conny-catching 
(Greene, but not by Greene), xi. 43, on p. 161 
in ‘The Bellman.’ On p. 163 of Dekker is a 
scrap of Greene’s ‘ Quip’ (xi. 289). On p- 164 
we are back to ‘The Defence’ (xi. 77). But 
these pages about ‘ Leap-frog,’ 161 to 169 (the 
end), seem to be Dekker’s own work and of 
no reality. : 

Sixty years later, Head, in ‘The English 
Rogue’ (Part II., chap. xv.), gives all these 
“Ordersand Degrees of the Canting Beggars 
from Dekker’s ‘ Bellman,’ as though they 
were his own discovery. Probably they 
were extinct when he found them out. 

H. C. Hart. 


(To be continued.) 


TRAFALGAR: Last Survivor.—The follow- 
ing appeared in Zhe Daily Telegraph of 
17 October :— 

S1r,—With regard to the centenary of the battle 
of Trafalgar, it may be interesting to note who were 
the last British survivors of that great event. It is. 
curious—in view of the considerable discussion as 
to who was the last survivor of Waterloo—that no 
doubt appears to exist as to the last survivor of 
Trafalgar. 

This honour belongs to Lieut.-Col. James. Fyn- 
more, R.M., who died April 15, 1887, aged ninety- 
three, and who therefore survived the battle just 
eighty-two years. He entered the navy in 1803,. 
being present at Trafalgar as signal-midshipman of 
the Africa, which vessel was so severely knocked 
about in her engagement with the Spanish admiral’s 
ship (the Santissima Trinidad) that she nearly 
foundered in the great storm that followed the 
battle, and_was only saved by #he buoyancy of her 
cargo. In 1808 he joined the Marines, and retired 
in 1848 after forty-five years’ service. : 

The last six survivors (among officers) who died 
previous to Col. Fynmore were the following :— 

1. Vice-Admiral Spencer Smyth, died April 3, 
1879, aged 87. Midshipman on the Defiance. 

2. Admiral William Ward Percival Johnson, 
died Dec. 26, 1880, aged 90. A guest on the Victory ; 
attached to the Childers. f 

3. Commander William Vicary, died March 21, 
1882, aged 89. First-class Volunteer on the 
Achilles. 
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4. Commander Francis Harris, died July 9, 1883, | 
aged 87. First-class Volunteer on the Temeraire. 

5. Admiral Robert Patton, died Aug. 30, 1883, 
aged 92. Midshipman on the Bellerophon. 

6. Admiral of the Fleet Sir George Rose Sar- 
torius, G.C.B., died April 13, 1885, aged 94... Mid- 
shipman on the Tonnant. 

lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
N. KyNaston GASKELL. 

52, Prince’s Square, W., Oct. 16. 

I may add that Col. Fynmore’s father, James 
Fynmore, captain Royal Marines, was also 
on board the Africa and present with his son 
at the battle of Trafalgar. His brother 
Thomas, colonel Royal Marines, married a 
daughter of Thomas Atkinson, master of 
Lord Nelson’s ship, the Victory, whose 
brother, Commander Horatio Nelson Atkin- 
son, was one of Lord Nelson’s godsons. 
R. J. Fynmore. 
Sandgate. 


Poputar LITERATURE IN THE SIXTEENTH 
Century. — The two lists following may 
properly supplement that at 8S, vii. 25 :— 

In 1526 Henry Cornelius Agrippa writes 

in defence of his own ‘ Declamatio de Matri- 
monio’ that there are those “inter aulicos 
magistros ” who write and translate indecent 
books ; 
“*hujusmodi libri sine offensa, sine reprehensione 
offeruntur dominabus, & leguntur avidé etiam a 
puellis Novell Bocatii, Facetie Pogii, adulteria 
Euryali cum Lucretia, bella & amores Tristanni 
(Tristrami], & Lanceloti, & similia.”—‘ Opera,’ ii. 
$33, Epistolarum lib. iv. ep. 3. 

In 1594 John King, Bishop of London, 
preaching at York, complains that instead 
of the Psalms of David 
“now we haue Arcadia, & the Faéry Queene, 
and Orlando. Furioso, with such like frivolous 
stories :...... all are studentes, both men and women 
in this idle learning.”—‘ Lectvres vpon Ionas,’ 1597, 
p. 350. 

The * Arcadia’ and the ‘ Faerie Queene’ were 
both published in 1590. W. Cc. 3B. 


Houses oF Historica INTEREst.— At 
10% §, ii. 425 [ called attention to the fact that 
the London County Council had resolved to 
place a tablet on 23, Suffolk Street, S.W., to 
commemorate the residence there of Richard 
Cobden. I am now pleased to record that 
a tablet of blue encaustic ware, bearing the 
date of Cobden’s death (2 April, 1865), was 
affixed to that house on Toomer. 15 August. 


The London Argus for 19 August contained a 
short account of Cobden’s last illness. 

In the same number of Zhe London Argus 
appeared an intimation that on Monday, the 
14th, a memorial tablet was placed on No. 34, 
Gloucester Square, Hyde Park, where Robert 
Stephenson had resided. This tablet is also of 


encaustic ware, but of terra-cotta colour. We 
are reminded that it was in 1847 that the 
occupancy of this house by the great engineer 
commenced, and that it only terminated with 
his life, for he died here in 1859, at the age 
of fifty-six. 

Again must we thank 7’he London Argus 
for calling attention to these matters, and 
recording that three famous London men— 
Leigh Hunt, Sydney Smith, and Thackeray 
—have been brought into the L.C.C.’s 
scheme of distinguishing houses once occu- 
pied by men of genius. Leigh Hunt’s house 
thus indicated by the familiar tablet of the 
Council is 10, Upper Cheyne Row, Chelsea ; 
Sydney Smith’s, 14, Doughty Street, Mecklen- 
burgh Square; and Thackeray’s, 16, Young 
Street, Kensington. Perhaps it may be con- 
sidered that the last-named house is of the 
greatest interest and importance, for there, 
it is stated, he produced the most celebrated 
of his works—‘ Vanity Fair,’ ‘ Esmond,’ and 
‘Pendennis.’ It may be allowable to mention 
that it was in this house that the memorable 
party was given to Charlotte Bronté—the 
party which was such a dismal fiasco that 
the host surreptitiously left, full of mortifica- 
tion, and went off to his club. On the com- 

letion of ‘Esmond,’ in 1852, Thackeray left 

ondon on his first lecturing tour in America, 
and, it appears, never settled down again in 
this house. W. E. Hartanp-OX Ley. 

Westminster. 

[ Note is made ante, p. 326, that a tablet has been 
placed by the L.C.C. on 56, Great (ueen Street, 
Boswell’s London residence. ] 


“Puccie.”—A very useful Essex word is 
to “ puggle.” To get a rat or rabbit out of a 
hole by inserting a stick and working it about 
was to “puggle.” ‘‘He’s gone into his hole, 
but us is a-goin’ to puggle ’im out.” A 
capital word, “ puggle.” 

DouGias OWEN. 

[In the‘ E.D.D’ puggle = to stir with astick, &c., 
ia of as known in Essex and Hertford- 
shire. 


Curtous Curture.— The following dis- 
tressful figure is due to a writer in Zhe 
Graphic of Saturday, 11 November (p. 611): 
“Tt sounded well, but the seed of suspicion 
was planted in my mind’s eye, and I forced it 
on with surmise.” St. SwitHr. 


ALMANAC, c. 1744.—In going through a 
bundle of old deeds I have found inside one 
of them, of the year 1747, a portion of an old 
almanac for, very probably, 1744. The part 
remaining of the month of November is as 
follows :— 
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1d All Saints neck 
2e All Souls throat 
Winefred shoulde, 
4G 2LS. aft Tri arms 

5 a Powder Plot breast 
6 b Leonard stomach 
7 ¢ Wildebrood heart 

8 d Claudius back 

9 e ‘Theodorus belly 
10 f Erastus bowels 
11 G 22S. aft Tri reins 


This month the papists did design, 

To spring their wicked powder mine, 
To foe up king, lords, commons all, 
By hellish blast, and bloody fall, 
Hell’s servants did this mischief work, 
And jesuits which amongst us lurk, 
Plotted in the infernal den, 

And carried on by wicked men. 

These would prince, peers, and nobles burn, 
Saint Peter to salt petre turn ; 
Martinmas, Sun in Sigittary. 


On the reverse side of the fragment, presumably representing the month of October, is 


the following :— 


The wither’d woods show white and hoary frost, 


By driving storms their verdant beauty’ 


1 Cerberus . 

2 Ransborough 

3 Marriage was once 

4 for virtue’s sake, 

5 Now money does the 

marriage make. ... 
7 Harrison the Butcher dea ae 
8 Scot the Brewer... 
9 Hughkin the Jester 

10 For has the female 

11 money store 


s lost. 


The time is alter’d from 
Summer, the days grow short, 
but money shorter, and a 
pudding in the eating much 
more shorter ; But Troubles 


6 46—5 14 
6 48—5 12 
6 50—5 10 


6 52—5 8 and Vexations do lengthen 

6 54—5 6 with them that are up to the 

6 56—5 4 Ears in Law, and them that " 

6 58—5 2 have now married scolding Wives. 


MISTLETOE. 


Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formétion on family matters of only private interest 


_to affx their names and addresses to their queries, | 


in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Semper Famity.—I have been asked by a 

friend in the neighbouring island of Mont- 
serrat whether any information can be ob- 
tained as to the Semper family, a member of 
vhich, a Thomas Semper, emigrated from 
¢o. Galway, Ireland, towards the end of the 
sighteenth century, and settled in Montserrat. 
Montserrat, I may say, has been largely 
colonized in bygone years by a good class of 
Irish emigrants. The crest of this Mont- 
serrat branch, I am informed, is a plume of 
feathers (similar to that of the Princes of 
Wales), and the motto “ Semper idem,” which 
recalls the well-known line in Macaulay’s 
* Armada’ :— 
The glorious Semper Ladem, the banner of our pride. 
No further armorial bearings have been 
mentioned to me. It is suggested that the 
family may have been originally Spanish. 
I may add that several members of the name 
have risen to legal or judicial distinction in 
the colony of the Leeward Islands. 

I promised my friend that I would com- 
municate with ‘N. & Q.’ on the subject of his 
request, and [am sure that he would be most 
grateful for any information sent to him 
(Mr. Dudley Johnson, Plymouth, Montserrat, 
W.L) direct, or, if thought of sufficient 


|*N. & Q.,’ in which case I would gladly for- 
J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 


| ward it on. 
Antigua, W.I. 


Ducpate’s TRUSTWORTHINESS. — Has ever 
any one tested Dugdale’s trustworthiness as 
‘an author? In particular, are his pictures 
‘taken from life? or can it be proved that in 

some details they are fancy-work? The 
test cannot be difficult if buildings or monu- 
'ments are chosen which are known not to 
have been altered since Dugdale’s time. 

G. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 


Avutuor Soucut.—I shall be obliged if you 
will allow me to ask whether any of your 
readers can tell me what is the title and who 
is the author or authoress of the poem be- 
ginning :— 
| The day was Easter Sunday ; 
| Like a dying god in pain 
The organ groaned aloud, 
And the sunlight, 
Streaming through the window pane, 
Shone on a motley crowd. 
H. Hass. 


28, Bassett Road, W. 

| [Surely you are thinking of Keats’s ‘Eve of 
| St. Agnes,’ one line in which in stanza vii. is 

The music yearning like a god in pain. 


The lines you quote are at least directly inspired by 


| that poem. | 


Stewart oF RotrerpaM. — Information 
that any one, particularly readers of 
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‘N. & Q.’ with a knowledge of Holland and 
Dutch affairs of the period, can supply as 
to Gilbert Stewart, merchant in Rotterdam 
1698, | should welcome. 

W. M. Grauam Easton. 


Docs in War.—Can any of your readers 
inform me of the title of a magazine, 
periodical, or newspaper in which was printed 
an article upon * Dogs in War’? It has 
appeared during the past few months. 

C.C. C. 

Doc Tratxinc.—I was ata children’s party 
at which there was a performance of Punch 
and Judy. The part of Toby had to be 
omitted, as the animal by which it was 
usually enacted was otherwise employed, 
having a litter of pups to look after. When 
the performance was over I asked the show- 
man why he did not avoid such an incon- 
venience by having a dog for his Toby. He 
told me that only bitches could be trained to 
such work, and that dogs were found to be 
useless. Is this a fact ? 

Frank Repe Fowke. 

24, Netherton Grove, Chelsea, S.W. 


Exior Yorke.—Is anything known of this 
water-colour painter, who flourished about 
the middle of the century? From the style 
of his work he appears to have been a pro- 
fessional artist, and yet none of the usual 
artists’ biographical dictionaries mention 
him. Francis KING. 


Rocer Matruew, Vicar or BrLoxnam 
1605-57.—Roger Matthew, described by Wood 
(‘Fasti Oxon.,’ i. 285) as ‘fa Warwickshire 
man born,” entered (ueen’s College, Oxford, 
in Vacation term 1593 ; matriculated 6 July, 
1593, wt. eighteen; and graduated B.A. 
1597, M.A. 1600. In 1605 he became vicar of 
Bloxham, Oxon. ; he compounded for first- 
fruits 25 November, the bondsmen being 
William Richardson, writer, stationer, 
of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, and Thomas 
Wright, merchant tailor, of St. Sepulchre’s, 
London. At the death in 1631 of the first 
Earl of Downe, Thomas Pope, his grandson 
and heir, was under the tuition of Roger 
Matthew. In 1634 Roger Matthew published 
two small theological volumes. One, entitled 
‘ Peter's Net Let Downe,’ is a treatise on the 
reciprocal duties of clergy and laity, read at 
a Synod at Chipping Norton. It is dedicated 
to Mr. William Murrey, Groom of the King’s 
Bedchamber, the guardian of the young Lord 
Downe, who had made a new arrangement 
for the education of that ‘‘ noble ympe.” 
The other, entitled ‘ The Flight of Time.’ is a 
lengthy funeral sermon, preached at Blox- 


ham. It is dedicated to the Hon. Mrs. James 
Fiennes. The inscription on Roger Matthew’s 
tumb, now nearly obliterated, states that 
Anne his wife died 26 April, 1655, and that 
he, “being minister of this parish fiftie 
years,” died 6 September, 1657. Two sons of 
Roger Matthew matriculated at Oxford : 
Stephen, commensalis tertdi ordinis of Trinity 
College, matriculated 17 October, 1634, cf. 
seventeen, caution-money returned 1635; and 
John, entered Queen’s College as batler in 
Easter term 1639, matriculated 24 May, 
1639, @t. sixteen. Probably both died 
before their father, as only daughters are 
mentioned in his will, dated 21 May, 1655, 
proved P.C.C. (472 Ruthin) 21 September, 
1657. The will has the following memo- 
randum: “My great brasse pott was given 
by my grandfather John Mathew to my 
father to pass to him and to the heirs of the 
house successively, which therefore I cannot 
dispose.” Can any one supply any further 
information about Roger Matthew and his 
family and marriage? His will rather sug- 


gests that, though born in Warwickshire, he 
| belonged to an Oxfordshire family. 


OXONIENS'S. 


Autuors oF QuoTaTIONS WANTED :— 

“Those only deserve a monument who dc not 
need one” (? Hazlitt). 

“To make his destiny his choice” (quotel by 
Charles Lamb as from Marvell). 

‘*The trappings of 2 monarchy would set up an 
ordinary commonwealth” (quoted by Johnson as 
from Milton). 

Love and sorrow twins were born 
On a shining showery morn. 
W. G. B. 

“Quid est quod nos alio tendentes alio trahit?’ 
(Seneca ”) 

J. WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 


Hartcument. — Will any of your learned 
correspondents explain what connexion there 
was between the hatchment which used to 
be placed over the mansion where the head 
of the house died, and the church to which 
the hatchment was removed at the end of 
the year? What ecclesiastical significance 
was there in this apparently heraldic device ? 
and why was it placed in a church ? 

C. W. H. Kenrick. 

Holy Trinity Vicarage, Barnstaple, N. Devon. 

[See the numerous articles at 8th S. xi. 387, 454, 
513; xii. 29, 112, 193, 474, 517; 9S. i. 55.) 


Atpicna.—In his ‘Words and Places’ 
(chap. vi.) Canon Taylor cites many place- 
names to show the early settlement of Arabs 
in the Alps, and gives (p. 122) a list of villages 
in the neighbourhood of Pontresina (Ponte- 


> 
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Saracina). Among these is the name Albigna. 
Will any one kindly tell me the equivalent 
in Arabic? B. H. 


CuHARLoTTE CoLeMAN: RypER: CuHris- 
TOPHER BLount.—I should be very grateful 
for any information regarding the following 
persons, their families or descendants :— 

1. Miss Charlotte Coleman, who made a copy 
of the MS. of Lady Fanshawe’s ‘ Memoirs’ in 
1766 (preface to the edition of 1829),and gave 
the picture of Lady Fanshawe by Teniers 
(1660) to the grandfather of Col. H. Walrond. 
She is described in the preface of the 1829 
edition of the ‘ Memoirs’ as a great-grand- 
daughter of Lady Fanshawe, and on_the 


back of the picture as having lived in Frith | 


Sireet, Soho. 

2. The Ryder whom Lady _ Fanshawe’s 
daughter Ann married. It would seem pro- 
bable that Miss Coleman was the grand- 
daughter of Ann Ryder. 

3. Christopher Blount, whom Lady Fan- 
shawe’s daughter Elizabeth married. It is 
of this daughter and Lord Somers that Mrs. 
Menley relates a terrible scandal in ‘The 
New Atlantis.’ H. C. FaNsHAWE. 

107, Jermyn Street. 


CrockForp's.—Could you or any of your 
recders inform me of any articles that have 
apoeared relating to William Crockford’s 
life and gambling rooms ? 

CrciL TRESILIAN. 

Arwenack, Falmouth. 

(The ‘D.N.B.’ states that a minute account of 
Crockford’s career will be found in Bentley's Mis- 
cellany, xvii. 142-55, 251-64. Various other articles 
are mentioned in the authorities appended to the 
life in the ‘ D.N.B.’] 


‘Poetic Works By A WetrpD.’—Can any 
of your readers give me the name of the 
author of a small book entitled ‘ Poetic 
Works by a Weird’? The book was published 
by A. K. Newman & Co., London, and R. T. 
Edgar, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in 


Encutsh Army IN IRELAND, 1630-40.— 
Can you inform me if there is any list extant 
of the officers of the army raised in Ireland 
between the years 1630 and 1640, and where 
I can obtain any information about that 
body ? D. Y. M. 

[Many references to lists of Essex’s army in 
Ireland are given at 9% S. xi. 256. Army Lists 
published by the Cavaliers and the Roundheads in 
1642 are in the Bodleian. } 


*Miitary possess a copy, 
minus title-page and preliminary matter (if 
any), of ‘ Military Discipline ; or, the Young 


Artillery Man.’ It is a small 4to of 174 pages 
and one leaf of contents, and its date is circa 
1640. I shall be very grateful to any of your 
correspondents who can give me any infor- 
mation as to its authorship and a brief copy 
of title-page. I am unable to identify it at 
the British Museum. J. 8. A. 


Mr. CumpBertanp, according to Mrs. 
Papendiek, was brought up in the Duke 
of Cumberland’s apartments in St. James’s, 
“and was educated at Westminster as a day 
scholar, whither he went and returned in the 
Duke’s carriage” (‘Court and Private Life 
in the Time of Queen Charlotte,’ vol. ii. p. 258). 
His mother appears to have been a Miss 
Knissel, a Hanoverian actress. He is said 
to have lived at Kew, and to have died 
young. I should be glad to know the dates 
of his birth and death, as well as further 
particulars of his mother. G. F. R. B 


Norwicu Court Rotis.—A ‘Calendar of 
Deeds relating to Norwich and enrolled in 
Norwich Court Rolls, edited by Mr. Walter 
Rye, was referred to at p. 237 of The 
Ancestor, April, 1904. Has this calendar 
been published? And where ? 


Beplies. 


CROMWELL HOUSE, HIGHGATE. 
(10 §. iv. 48, 135, 437.) 

Mr. H. Jounson, after referring to the 
“obliging experts” who have attempted to 
reply to his query, adds to the difticulty by 
making erroneous statements. I hold no 
brief in favour of any one of the his- 
torians of Highgate ; they all make palpable 
mistakes, which are perpetuated by the 
copyists in the local press. Mr. JOHNSON 
says :—- 

‘*Tt is desirable to bear in mind that Prickett’s 
Prize Essay has to be read with caution. The fol- 
lowing is a glaring instance of the author's careless- 
ness. He says that in the Register of Hornsey 
Church there is an entry of a man dying in 1663 at 
Highgate, in the house of the Countess of Hunting- 
don, who, according to Prickett, was the celebrated 
countess who so zealously supported Wesley and 
Whitefield.” 

Mr. Jounson then refers to Selina, Countess 
of Huntingdon, and speaks of Howitt as 
falling into the same error, “probably mis- 
led by Prickett.” If Mr. Jonson reads 
carefully Mr. Lloyd’s ‘ History,’ to which he 
refers, he will find a little more information. 
Prickett’s ‘ History of Highgate,’ 1842, is not 
the Prize Essay. William Sidney Gibson, of 
Lincoln’s Inn, wrote the essay which gained 
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the gold medal of the Highgate Institute in 
1841; it was published as a pamphlet in 1842. 
For some years I have been gathering 
materials for a history of Hornsey, which 
is finished, so I claim to speak with some 
authority when I state that Prickett made 
no mistake when he wrote :— 

“The Countess of Huntingdon resided at High- 

gate in 1663, as appears by an extract from the 
register at Hornsey Church, as follows: ‘ A young 
man that died at the Countess of Huntingdon’s at 
Highgate buried April. 1663.’’"—Prickett’s History 
of Highgate,’ 1842, p. 107. 
I know of no other edition. Not anothe™ 
word does Prickett say about the Countess 
of Huntingdon. Howitt, therefore, could 
not have been ‘‘ misled” by Prickett. There 
was more than one person who bore the title 
of Countess of Huntingdon, and the lady to 
whom Prickett refers (correct in the cita- 
tion), I should submit from the register, 
lived there, as she certainly possessed 
property. 


Whilst on the subject of Hornsey I should . 


like to draw attention to two items which 
will point out how much is known of its 
history. The Mayor wears a chain and 
badge of the Hornsey Borough Council. In 
the centre of the former is a pretty little 
hare enclosed, which we are told represents 
Har-in-gaie—a hare in an enclosure being 
the derivation of Hornsey’s ancient name. 
Can simplicity go further? On the shield 
attached to the chain is the borough motto, 
quo paratior”; but the ofticial 
papers, envelopes, &c., ignore the spelling. 
and substitute the impossible Latin word 
**Fortitor.” A gentleman (the late editor of 
the “ Index Library ”) who drew attention in 
a local journal to the inaccuracies was pooh- 
poohed for his pains. 
JoserH CoLyer Marriorv. 
36, Claremont Road, Highgate. 


Will Mr. Jounson obligingly supply an 
exact reference in support of the ‘glaring 
instance” which he gives of Prickett’s 
“ carelessness”? I have searched through 
the whole of his ‘History and Antiquities of 
Highgate,’ and cannot find that Prickett 
anywhere mentions that the Countess of 
Huntingdon of 1663 was “the celebrated 
countess who so zealously supported Wes- 
ley and Whitefield.” Howitt (‘ Northern 
Heights,’ p. 309) says something of the 
sort, but Howitt is not to be commended 
for accuracy, whereas Prickett, though, like 
all topographers, he is to be read with caution, 
is generally to be depended on. The idea 
that Prickett’s ‘History’ was written as a 
prize essay, though very possible, rests 


only on a guess of Mr. J. H. Lloyd’s, I 
believe. W. F. PrrmpEavux. 


Metron MELTON JACKET (10% §. 
iv. 467).—The guess that the place was the 
original source of the name is probably well 
founded. ‘“Meltons” are now a class of 
fabrics. But this use of the term in England 
and France is modern, and the place has so 
long been the most fashionable hunting centre 
that it has naturally given its name to 
fashionable jackets, cuts of breeches, and so 
forth. A curious example is the common 
phrase ‘‘ Melton pad” for a rupture truss. 
Most riders who jump have slight rupture at 
one time or another, and the truss then worn 
_ for riding, though unnecessary at other times, 
_is called a “ Melton pad.” 7. G 


alle 


| 
| DeatH oF NELson’ (10% §. iv. 365, 
412, 450).—7'he Morning Post of 11 November, 
1805, announces the production, for the first 
time, on the evening of that day, at Drury 
Lane, of ‘The Victory and Death of Lord 
Viscount Nelson. The Overture and Muse 
composed by M. P. King and Mr. Braham.” 
The next day thereis in Zhe Morning Post 
a short notice of the piece. The writer 
states that init ‘‘Braham sings a pathet.c 
air with the most happy effect.” 
- The Courier of the same date also contairs 
a notice, in which Braham’s song is referred 
/to as “most enthusiastically encored, and 
‘likely to become the most popular of all his 
| compositions.” The song itself was ‘ printed 
and sold at No. 28, Hay Market.” 

The poem commences thus :— 

In Death’s dark house the Hero lies, 
Cold his heart and clos’d his Eyes. 

The song is quiet and pathetic. As the above 
lines show, the mood of the music is mournful, 
and the same may be said of the recitative 
of ‘The Death of Nelson, sung in ‘The 
Americans’ in 1811. Apart from that, there 
is no resemblance whatever between the two 
songs. J. 5. 8S. 

(The playbill announced for that day, according 
to Genest, ‘Prior Claim,’ with (first. time) a ‘‘ Melo 
Dramatic piece to commemorate the Victory and 
Death of Lord Viscount Nelson.” The performers 
were Elliston, Braham, Bartley, Mrs. Powell, and 
Mrs. Bland. According to Oulton, the historian of 
the theatre, this trifle was by Cumberland. ] 


“ PHOTOGRAPHY ” (10% §. iv. 367, 435, 450). 
—A series of articles entitled ‘Fathers of 
Photography,’ by W. Jerome Harrison, which 
ran through the 1885 volume of Zhe Amateur 
Photographer, 4to, will probably indicate to 
Dr. Murray where to look for the origin of 
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this everyday word. The writer traces back 
the earliest stages of the art to Pliny, 
100 B.c., and defines it as an art “dependent 
on the two sciences of chemistry and optics.” 

J. H. Schulze, a German physician, is cited 
as having obtained in 1727 copies of written 
words by the action of light upon nitrate of 
silver. 

Thomas Wedgwood, fourth son of the great 
peu. wrote a paper upon making pictures 

y means of a camera and sensitive salt. 
Edited by Humphry Davy, the chemist, this 
paper appeared in 1802 in the Journal of the 
Royal Society. By means of the concen- 
trated light of the solar microscope Davy 
obtained about this period pictures upon 
paper coated with nitrate or chloride of 
silver, but was unable to fix them. 

Joseph Nicéphore Niepce, 1765-1833, 
developed what he termed ‘ pictures pro- 
duced by light” in connexion with litho- 
graphy, afterwards known as heliography. 
His first camera was made out of a cigar 
box, and credit is given to him as being the 
real inventor of photography. He was the 
first to obtain permanent pictures, and to 
discover the principle of development. 

In 1827, during a visit to his brother Claude 
at Kew, he brought over to England speci- 
mens of his “light pictures,” which he was 
anxious to exhibit to the Royal Society, but 
was prevented by the rule which requires a 
fuil explanation of the processes. In this 
year he took views of Kew Church and other 

laces which are now deposited in the British 
Museum. His first success with the camera 
was in 1814. The collection of his apparatus 
is in the museum of his birthplace, Chalon- 
sur-Sadne, where a statue is erected to his 
memory. 

Photogenic drawing first occurred to Henry 
Fox Talbot in 1833, while he was sketching 
the Italian lakes, and the idea took six years 
to mature. See Philosoph. May., vol. xiv. 
p. 196, 1839. 

The Calotype process was discovered by 
Talbot in September, 1840. 

Photoglyphy is a process of engraving on 
steel by the action of light, introduced by 
Talbot in 1852. 

Photogram. See‘ Photograms of an Eastern 
Tour,’ published by Shaw, 1859, 8vo. 

Photographics. See * Photographics of Paris 
Life,’ published by Tinsley, 1862, 8vo. 

The Amateur Photographer also reveals 
photographist, _photographister, _fotografer, 
Sotograsist, vol. iv. p. 111, 1886, and elsewhere 
phototypography and photometric. 

Wm. JAGGARD. 

139, Canning Street, Liverpool. 


Dover Prer (10% §. iv. 387, 451).—With 
reference to Dr. MurRRAY’s query respecting 
the pier at Dover, I have compared the 
events and dates there mentioned with the 
records of Dover, and find that the Emperor 
Charles V. landed at Dover 26 May, 1522. 
There was existing at that time at the 
western extremity of Dover Bay a head, of 
blocks of chalk and piles, called a pier, con- 
structed in 1495 by John Clark, master of 
the Dover Maison Dieu. by means of a sub- 
sidy granted by Henry VII. Soon after 1522 
that head was much damaged by storms, and 
an appeal was made to Henry VIII. to assist 
in strengthening and extending that pier. 
The king granted 500/. for that purpose, and 
the works commenced in 1533; but about 
two years later the king himself took the 
work in hand, spending about 60,000. in an 
endeavour to build out seaward a stone pier, 
the foundations of which he laid. They still 
remain between the Admiralty Pier and the 
Prince of Wales’s Pier, nearly uncovered at 
low-water spring tides ; they are called the 
Mole Rock, and were formerly called “the 
King Foundation.” The great expenditure 
of Henry VIII. was of little value, the har- 
bour work of real utility being done in the 
latter part of the reign of Elizabeth. 

JOHN Bavincton JONES. 


Dr. Murray objects to “ French pierre, a 
stone”; I would suggest a consideration of 
the Latin pareo, as in “appear.” The idea 
is of a harbour extension made _ visible, 
whereas the mole or breakwater is more at 
sea level. Recently the Channel steamer 
could not cling to the new pier, but had to 
recross for shelter, the extension being so far 
from the land. A. HALL. 


It appears not impossible that pier 
may come from Latin pede=foot Compare 
apeadéira, apeadéiro, apeadoiro in Portuguese; 
and apeadéro in Castilian. The last is trans- 
lated in the dictionary by M. Seoane as 
follows: ‘‘A block or step, with the aid of 
which a person mounts a horse or mule.” In 
the same book “Apear el rio” is rendered 
“To wade or ford a river.” If this does not 
afford a light upon the etymon, perhaps we 
must look at some medieval French word 
meaning a place for paying toll on embark- 
ing or disembarking ; or at one of the nau- 
tical senses of the verb to “ pay.” 

E. 8. Dopeson. 


IsAAC JOHNSON, OF MASSACHUSETTS §. 
iv. 227, 314).—This shadowy personage (to 
whom has been paid the closest attention of 
the Massachusetts annalist, and who was the 
first white man, or rather Englishman, to be 
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interred in Boston ground, it is claimed) left 
no issue, according to the careful Drake in 
his authoritative * Boston,’ when dissecting 
Johnson’s will and commenting on the exact 
spot where “the Lady Arbella” is supposed 
to have been buried, she predeceasing her 
husband by a few months at Salem. See, 
too, Hawthorne’s delightful chapter on Lady 
Arbella in his ‘Grandfather's Chair.’ C. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10S, 
iv. 249, 316).—The author of 
Last eve I paused beside a blacksmith’s door 
is Mr. L. B. Coke, of New York City. The 
poem has sometimes been attributed to the 
Rev. John Clifford. James R. Joy. 
Plaintield, N.J. 


SHELLEY (10 iii. 441, 492 ; iv. 
55, 114).—The Court influence exerted for 


Mrs. Shelley, to which Mr. Warnewricut | 
alludes at the first reference, is set forth ina | 


letter to her from one James Parry, a prisoner 
in the Vleet, intercepted by the spy Beard, 
and forwarded to Cecil (Cecil MSS.) He 
says :— 

“You know when all your greatest kinsmen in 
Herefordshire refused to certify the abuses offered 
you by your husband’s varlets, I did procure certain 
Justices contrary to your religion to put to their 
hands in hopes of your conformity ; on which Mrs. 
Blanch Parry procured your maintenance of 200/. 
a year. Beware of your husband’s cousin Mr. 
Beard. Use none of his chambers, nor confer in 
private, for God’s sake, good cousin: remember 
your house that mourneth for you. I dare not 
write what I will tell you.” 

Beard in severa] letters to his patron com- 
plains that the warden of the Fleet and 
Parry warn his intended victim against him. 
James Parry was a Hereford gentleman of 
good estate, whose extravagance and turbu- 
lence had landed him in the Fleet. He was 
only distantly related to Mrs. Blanche, the 
Queen's chief lady, and his cousinship to 
Jane Shelley is unexplained. 

‘ T. H. Parry. 


Kinc JoHN PporsoNeD By A Toap (10% §, 
iv. 168, 256).—There appear to have been 
in early times three accounts of the 
manner of John’s death. Those which were 
more or less contemporary imply that he 
died of dysentery ; whereas later records refer 
to the suspicion that he was poisoned. 

I subjoin the three stories, with brief pas- 
sages from the authorities I have consulted. 

1, That the cause of death was dysentery, 
brought on by distress of mind and a glut- 
tonous meal.—Ralph of Coggeshall (0d. 1228) 
writes :— 

“Ut dicitur, ex nimia voracitate qua semper in- 
satiabilis erat venter ejus, ingurgitatus usque ad 


crapulam. ex ventris indigerie solutus est in dysen- 
teriam. Postea vero cum paululum cessasset fluxus, 
phlebotomatus est.” 

Roger of Wendover (0/. 1236) says :— 

“Acutis correptus febribus capit graviter in- 
firmari; auxit autem wwgritudinis molestiam per- 
niciosa ejus ingluvies, qui nocte illa de fructu per- 
sicorum et novi ciceris potatione nimis repletus 
febrilem in se calorem acuit fortiter et accendit.” 
Also in ‘Flores Historiarum,’ by the same 
writer, we find: ‘secundum consuetudinem 
suam persicis cum musto et pomatio ingurgi- 
tatus,” &e. 

Matthew Paris (04. 1259) gives almost the 
same account: Novi pomacii quod vul- 
gariter cicera appellatur nimis repletus.” The 
peaches are also mentioned. John tried to 
ride to Sleaford, but from pain was forced to 
dismount (“anhelus et gemebundus”), and 
was carried some part of the way on a litter, 
the jolting of which aggravated his malady. 

Walter of Coventry (#7. 1293): ‘* morbo, 
ut fertur, dissinteriz graviter fatigaretur.” 


2. That he was killed by poisoned fruit.— 
| Annales Monast. de Bermundeseia’ says: 
/“ Ut quidam ferunt, venenatus cum cerusis 
per quendam monachum nigrum Wigorniz.” 
| Henry Knighton (7. 1363) gives a long and 
| graphic account. John on arrival at Swines- 
head wishes to violate a nun, the sister of the 
‘abbot. A monk, on condition of receiving 
absolution, undertakes to prevent the crime 
and kill the king. He poisons some pears 
(pira); places them on a dish with others, 
which are not infected, and offers them to 
John, who at first is suspicious, but, on find- 
ing that the monk suffers no harm after 
eating three of them at his request, takes 
one that is poisoned, and dies. ‘Nec se 
ulterius potuit continere rex, apprehenso uno 
ex venenatis comedit, et eadem nocte ex- 
tinctus est.” This event must have occurred 
12 or 13 October, but John did not die till 
the morning of the 19th at Newark. 

3. That he was poisoned by a cup of wine. 
—Ranulph Higden (0/4. 1364) repeats the 
story of John’s death from dysentery (“ morbo 
dysenterico”), and adds: “Tradit tamen 
vulgata fama quod apud monasterium de 
Swynesheved alborum monachorum intoxi- 
catus obierit.” He then tells the story of the 
loaf, 

“quod audiens unus de conversis fratribus loci 
illius venenum confecit, regi porrexit. Sed et ipso 


wrius sumpto Catholico viatico, simul cum rege 
austo veneno interiit.” 
Thomas Wykes (‘Chronicon ’) says :— 
“‘Intoxicatus, ut dicebatur, continuo ccepit ex 
violentia veneni contabescere, indeque progrediens 
usque Newerk ibidem post dies paucos exspiravit.” 


Lastly, we come to the story of the toad, 
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which is very fully related in ‘ Eulogium 
Historiarum’ (vol. iii. pp. 109-11, ed. F. S. 
Haydon). This story che originates from 
the French ‘ Brut,’ or is taken from the same 
source as the account in that chronicle. It 
contains, however, many additions rendering 
the tale more dramatic. The whole account 
is well worth reading, but too long to 
transcribe. John is at Swineshead. The 
story of the loaf recurs, which induces the 
monk to determine on the king’s death. Then 
follow these words :— 

Monachus gardinum adiens invenit 
bufonem teterrimum, qui eum capiens et in pelvim 
ponens atque cum cultello suo stimulans donec 
suum venenum evomebat, qui illud diligenter 
colligens et in ciphum regis apposuit.” 

The monk then confides his plan to the 
abbot, quoting the words of Caiaphas, “It 
were better that one should die than that 
the whole people should perish.” Then 

** monachus ...... ab abbate suo absolutus_ in- 
trepidus calicem cum veneno regi presentavit, 
ipsumque more Saxonico salutavit, et ait: Wassayl, 
et subjunxit, quod tota Anglia gauderet de illo 
Wassayl. Rex dedit responsum: Drinkhayl, et 
monachus lweto vultu ciphum hausit; quo hausto 
regi obtulit, qui libenter potavit et statim toxi- 
catus est. Monachus infirmarie adiens continuo 
erepuit [cf. Shak., ‘K. John,’ V. vi.] medio, et 
diffusa sunt omnia viscera ejus; qui tempore 
perpetuo tres habet monachos pro eo celebrantes 
ex consensu capituli generalis.” 

Soon the king feels the effects. He is told 
the monk is dead, and. feeling death ap- 
proaching, admits that the monk’s prophecy 
was true. “Jussit ergo rex movere (mensam) 
et hernesia sua trussare, et venit ad Cas- 
tellum de Newerk,” &c. The version given 
by St. SwitHIn (p. 256) appears in parts to 
be a translation of this; cf. énfirmarie, 
trussare, rendered “ farmerye” and “to 
trusse.” Cur. Watson. 


“ BestpE” (10 S. iv. 306, 375, 434).--Prof” 
Skeat’s teaching as communicated in ‘An 
Etymological Dictionary of the English 
Language’ is that 
“the more correct form is beside ; besides is a later 
development due to the habit of using the suffix -es 
to form adverbs; the use of besides as a preposi- 
fron is, strictly, incorrect, but is as old as the twelfth 
century. 


Sr. SwITHIN. 
FETE” (10 §S. ii. 87, 138; iv. 
435).—The term is explained in the ‘N.E.D.’ 
4. 


Durham. 


WaTERLOO VETERAN (10% S. iv. 347, 391). 
—In an account of the battle of Waterloo 
which appeared about ten years ago in 
‘ Battles of the Nineteenth Century,’ it was 


stated that in 1894 John Stacey, then aged 
ninety-six, petitioned the War Office for an 
increased pension. He had served as a bugler 
or a drummer in the King’s German Legion 
at Waterloo. R. L. Moreton. 


Amateur Dramatic (10% S. iv. 388, 
431).—‘ Behind the Footlights ; or, the Stage 
as I Knew It,’ by W. C. Day, published by 
Frederick Warne & Co., 1885, provides some 
information about “The Scenic Club” that 
had a_ brief existence at the Western 
Literary Institute. There are references to 
other amateur dramatic clubs, but the work 
is not of importance. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


Since my reply to J. H. B. I have come 
across a brief article in 7’he Ha for 19 August 
(p. 15) entitled ‘Amateurs and Professionals,’ 
which gives a long quotation from a copy of 
The Theatrical Times of 1846, without giving 
the precise date of the month. Unfortu- 
nately [ do not seem to possess the particular 
number from which Zhe Lyra gathers its 
information. 


GeorceE ILI.’s Daucuters (10 §S. iv. 167, 
236, 291, 336).—Of Princess Sophia it is said 
that she married Col. Garth, had two sons, 
who made her very unhappy, and died 
miserably. A letter from Princess de Lieven, 
March, 1829, runs as follows :— 

“Un certain capitaine Garth passe ou se fait 
passer pour le fils de la princesse Sophie, sceur du 
roi George IV. Des sommes promises par un 
cavalier de la cour pour payer ses dettes, et surtout 
pour avoir possession de certaines lettres, montrent 
clairement que la famille royale est intéressée dans 
cette question. Le premier fait est conjectural ; 
mais voici le comble; le capitaine Garth prétend 
que ces lettres prouvent que le Duc de Cumberland 
est son pére, en méme temps que la princesse Sophie 
est sa mere, et, quelle que soit l’opinion que lon 
porte aA cette infame calomnie, les journavx 
n’entretiennent le public que de ce fait, soit pour 
Vattirmer, soit pour le démentir.”—Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 1 Mars, 1903. 

Can any reader make me acquainted with 
all the circumstances of the Garth romance? 

Repecting Princess Amelia and a secret 
marriage with General FitzRoy, I note the 
following :— 

1. ‘*The interesting subjects upon which he 
{George III.] had to open his mind had, doubt- 
less, more relation to domestic affairs than to 
public events. His favourite daughter was dying, 
and, upon her death-bed, she is said to have 
revealed to her father the circumstances of an 
attachment which, as was believed, had involved a 
violation of the Royal Marriage Act.”—Lord Col- 
chester’s ‘ Diary,’ vol. ii. p. 287. 

2. Wellington wrote to the Marquis of 
Buckingham :— 


| 
| 
{ 
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““Where I found, when last in town, nought but 
exultation and triumph, I now, on the contrary, 
witness depression and despair in the strongest 
degree. In consequence of a most unadvised 
indulgence, arising from overweening confidence, 
the King has experienced a thorough relapse from 
the flattering state in which he recently appeared. 
He attended for three hours on the -— inst. in 
arranging the will of the Princess Amelia, according 
to what he conceived her wishes, and immediately 
fell back into the incoherency which forms the 
prominent feature of his malady.”—‘ Memoirs of 
the Court and Cabinets of George IIL.,’ vol. iv. 
p. 457. 

What attachment is alluded to in the first 
quotation? What words have been intention- 
ally omitted from the second? Both quotations 
seem to refer to a more secret event than a 
marriage with General FitzRoy. Did this 
marriage really take place? According to 
Court gossip of that time, the princess had 
another engagement with an ofticer in the 
royal navy, and wicked tongues attributed 
to this romance a more serious result. [ 
should be most grateful to any one who could 
help me in clearing up all this mystery. 

COMMANDANT REBOUL. 
3°, Rue des Begonias, Nancy, France. 


‘Tue Livine sy P. CAMERARIUS 
{10 8. iv. 425).—To the interesting descrip- 
tion of this work I may perhaps be permitted 
to add a few particulars respecting its trans- 
lator, John Molle, of whose personal history 
your correspondent was unable to give any 
details beyond those quoted by him. The 
only known information we possess of him is 
the short memoir in Fuller's ‘Church His- 
tory’ (1655), book x. pp. 48-9, from which the 
following extracts are taken :— 

“About this time [1607] Mr. John Molle, 
Governour to the Lord Ross in his travails, began 
his unhappy journey beyond the Seas. This Mr. 
Molle was born in, or neer South-Molton in 
Devon.” 

He spent much of his early life on the 
Continent, and was taken prisoner at the 
battle of Cambray. After being ransomed, 
“‘he was appointed by Thomas, Earl of Exeter...... 
to be Governour in Travail to his Grand-childe, 
the Lord Ross, undertaking the charge with much 


4 ? 


reluctancie.’ 


Against the advice of Mr. Molle, ‘a Vagari 
took the Lord Ross to go to Rome.” On 
their arrival, 

‘‘no sooner had they entred their Inne, but 
Officers asked for Mr. Molle, took and carried him 


to The Inquisition-House, where he remained a 
2 


—, whilest the Lord Rosse was daily feasted, 
avoured, entertained...... The pretence and allega- 
tion of his so long and strict imprisonment, was, 
because he had translated Du Plessis his Book of 
‘The Visibility of the Church,’ out of French into 
English......In vain did his friends in England, 


though great and many, endeavour his enlargement 
by exchange, for one or moe Jesuits, or Priests, who 
were prisoners here...... In all the time of his 
durance, he never heard from any friend, nor any 
from him, by word or letter: no English man being 
ever permitted to see him, save onely one. viz. : Mr. 
Walter Strickland of Bointon house in York shire. 
With very much desire and industry, he_ pro- 
cured leave to visit him, an Irish Frier being 
appointed to stand by, and be a witnesse of their 
discourse. Here he remained thirty years in 
restraint, and in the eighty first year of his age 
died a Prisoner.” 

To this last section Fuller adds, in a 
marginal note, “So am I informed by a Letter 
from Mr. Hen. Molle his Son.” 

Fuller makes no allusion to J. Molle as the 
translator of the work of Camerarius, but 
there can be little doubt he was the one who 
underwent such a terrible imprisonment. 
Your correspondent seems to have overlooked 
a marginal note to the ‘’ Prefatory Remarks,” 
in which “Mr. John Molle” is thus men- 
tioned :— 

“Of him also beeing to earely depriued, it hath 
no lesse lamented his constrained absence (and per- 
haps for the same cause) than Rachaell did her 
massacred Innocents. For alas! this euer well- 
deseruing Patriot hath now for many yeares beene 


missing and awanting vnto His. 


His son (Fuller’s correspondent) seems 
to have edited and enlarged the second 
edition of his father’s work, published in 
1625, the first having appeared in 1621. The 
original volumes by Camerarius were in 
Latin, and were published at Frankfort, 
1602-9. 

The name of John Molle is unmentioned in 
*‘D.N.B., or in any of the ordinary bio- 
graphical dictionaries. There is, however, a 
memoir of him in Prince's ‘ Worthies,’ mainly 
transcribed from Fuller's work, the only 
important addition consisting of this para- 
graph: “The time of his death is said to 
have been about the year of our Lord 1638,” 
the probability being that he was much older. 
Hazlitt is evidently in error in stating, “The 
translator appears to have died some time 
before the publication of his work” in 1621 
(Third Supplement to ‘ Bibliographical Col- 
lections,’ 1889, p. 17). 

T. N. Brusurretp, M.D. 


SHAKESPEARE'S Portralt (10 §S. iv. 368).— 
The tradition that no original portrait of 
Shakspere exists originated in an assertion 
of a writer in Zhe Gentleman’s Mayazine 
for August, 1759. The words he uses are: 

“It may be, perhaps, hitherto unknown that 
there is no genuine picture of Shakspere existing, 
nor ever was, that called his having been taken 
long after his death, from a person supposed ex- 
tremely like him, at the direction of Sir Thomas 
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Clarges (born 1635, died 1695). and this I take upon 
me to aflirm as an absolute fact.” 

This gentleman was criticizing the work of 
another with whom he seems to have been 
at variance ; of course he never produced his 
authority for the statement, though re- 
peatedly called on to do so (see Boaden's 
‘Portraits of Shakspere’), he himself being 
the originator of it. 

There is no record or tradition of Sir 
Thomas Clarges having been the possessor of 
the Chandos portrait, which is the painting 
referred to. V. R. P. Purcuas. 


Lorp Baruurst anp THE Hicuway- 
MAN (10 S. iv. 349, 415)—It is evident 
that the writer in 7’. P.’s Weekly has con- 
fused the names of Bathurst and Berkeley. 
Probably Mr. G. W. E. Russell first read the 
story in Lord Stanhope’s ‘ History of Eng- 
land.’ The date is indicated by Horace 
Walpole, who, writing to Sir Horace Mann 
from Strawberry Hill on 14 November, 1774, 
says: “Two evenings ago Lord Berkeley 
shot a highwayman.” The Gent. Way. (1774), 
p. 538, gives a different version of the occur- 
rence. Horace BLeack ey. 

Fox Oak. 

This was an oft-told tale in recounting the 


his departure. They contain ‘what the 
world will call an ample collection of scanda- 
lous rubbish heaped together”—much too 
severe a self-criticism. Few collections are 
of greater interest at the present day. 
Accounts of the collection will be found in 
Temple Bar for October, 1891, and in the 
‘Records of Buckinghamshire’ of the Bucks 

rcheeological Society, 1904. 
F. T. SHERwoop. 

50, Beecroft Road, Brockley, S.E. 

His works are still in manuscript, and, for- 
tunately, are in the British Museum, Addit. 
MSS. 5799-5861. The first three volumes are 
imperfect indexes to the rest. His extracts 
from wills are in 5861. Every will in 
volumes I and K of the Registers of the 
Consistory Court of the Bishop of Ely. is 
here abstracted and indexed. The period 


covered is 1515 to 1558. These were 
‘the earliest volumes which could be found 
‘in Cole’s time, but volume A, _begin- 
/ning 1448, is now at Peterborough. At the 
‘end of his manuscript, Addit. MS. 5861, 
| p. 222, is this :— ; ma 
| “1781, Friday March 16%. Thank God, this is 
the last will of this volume, which has been more 
| than ordinary tedious, as the gout in one foot has 


| tormented me much towards the conclusion of it. 


deeds of highwaymen at country folks’ fire- | He died soon afterwards. 


sides on winter nights in the forties, and I 
can even now feel the thrill which the first 


hearing gave me. The hero, as I heard it, "period mentioned. 
cover parts of t 
registers of the Archdeacon’s 


' about 1520. . M. 


was not a lord or a squire, but a merchant on 
his round. Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

Lord Berkeley is given as the hero of this 
story by Lord Stanhope in his 
England,’ vol. vii. p. 313 (8vo ed.). 

R. L. Moreton. 


At vol. i. p. 216 of Grantley Berkeley's ‘Life | y 


and Recollections’ appears a tale of his 
father’s meeting with a highwayman, but the 
tale there told is certainly not that mentioned 
by your correspondents at the above pages. 
Harotp Matet, Col. 


W. Core, Camprince ANTIQUARY (10% 
iv. 429).—K. M. should have inquired in the 
MS. Department at the British Museum, 
where the MSS. of the Rev. William Cole 


q | gueamiento, qeemazon.” 


| Tt should be remembered that volumes I 
‘and K do not contain all the wills for the 


Volumes F, H, L, M, N, O 
he same period, and the 


PICKERIDGE” : PUCKERIDGE ” (10 8. iv. 


History of | 367).—If “ pickeridge” is of Romance origin, it 
| may 


be worth while to quote from the * Dic- 
cionario Catalan-Castellano, por Jl. P. 
[who were they ?]. _ Barcelona : 
Imprenta y Libreria de Pablo Riera. 1839. 

There one reads, ‘‘ Picor, f. pruitja: pecazon, 
comezon, rascazon, prurito,” v.e. the itch. On 
509 there is, ** Pruitja, f. picazon, comezon, 
mordicacion, hormiga, hormigueo, horme- 
Compare pigire in 


French. E. S. DopeGson. 


PopuLation or A Country Parisa (10% 8. 


iv. 428).— Would it not be possible to compute 


(1714-82) are amongst the most often con-| the population of a country parish at any 
sulted of those of any genealogical antiquary. | given period from the parish church registers ? 


Horace Walpole, just going to the opera, 


Of course any calculation based upon the 


received one of these volumes from its tran- registers would be affected by the Noncon- 


scriber, and stayed at home to read three- 
fourths of it. 


|formist element in the parish. 
Cole says of his books that he | cases this would not exist at all, and in 


In many 


treated them as his friends, entrusted them | others it might be estimated with some 
with his most secret thoughts, and engaged 
them not to speak until twenty 


years after 


one with a very 


approach to accuracy by 
istory. 


slight knowledge of local 
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suggest that the baptisms in the register | 


custom of placing the arms of an_ heiress 


be taken for a period of five years and an upon an escutcheon of pretence was first 


average struck. If a normal birth-rate were | 


assumed—say from 30 to 35 per 1,000 per | 
annum—the rest would be easy. 
A. H. Fewrre 

Bury. 

In the ‘Population and Parish Register 
Abstract,’ a Governmental Blue-book printed | 
in 1831, will be found carefully framed | 
estimates of the population in the different 
counties of England, 1570 to 1750, based 
upon the number of entries of baptisms, 
burials, and marriages in the various parish 
registers. It may safely be said that except 
in isolated cases, when lists of all the 
inhabitants in certain parishes may have 
been taken for taxation or other purposes, 
there is no other means of estimating what 
the popuiation of a parish was before 1801, 
the date of the first general census. Returns 
of persons taxed for various purposes from 
time to time, from the reign of Henry III. 
to William and Mary, will be found at the 
Record Oftice, under the title of ‘ Lay 
Subsidies.” The Hearth Tax returns of 
Charles II.’s reign give the names of all the 
householders. Georce F. T. Suerwoop. 

50, Beecroft Road, Brockley, S.E. 

I have endeavoured to estimate village 
population in the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries by studying the 
parish register, averaging the number of 
baptisms for ten-year periods, and then 
multiplying the average by 30, that. is, | 
assuming a birth-rate of 30 per 1,000. In 
all probability the birth-rate was higher, 
say 35 to 40 per 1,000, but 100 years ago or 


/which is now a ruin. 


more the still-births were more numerous 
than now. Mr. M. Rubin (Brit. Ass., 
1900) stated that 8 per cent of births were 
still born. This method works out with 
tolerable correctness. I have been enabled 
to check the results in some instances by 
contemporary figures. The error is seldom 
as much as 10 per cent. I have applied it 
to Archbishop Sheldon’s census. 
W. Brapprook. 


Bletchley. 


As to the eighteenth century, the popu- 
lations of parishes may approximately be 
gauged by the numeration given in the 
valuable ‘ Topographical Dictionary’ of 
Benjamin Pitts Capper, 1808, a laborious 
work showing, I think in every case, the 
numbers both of houses and inhabitants. 

J. HoLpEN MacMIcHar.. 


EscuTcHEON OF PRETENCE (10* §S. iv. 429). 


—With reference to G. B.’s inquiry when the 


established in England, I find Boutell men- 
tions at p. 174 of his ‘English Heraldry’ that 
the shield of Richard Beauchamp, K.G., Earl 
of Warwick, who died in 1439, is “a good 
example of the use of an Escutcheon of Pre- 
tence”; and he gives an illustration of the 
shield, drawn from the garter-plate of the 
earl in St. George’s, Windsor. 

Undoubtedly it was the ancient custom to 
impale the arms of an heiress with those of 
rer husband, but ‘the prevailing usage” (as 
Boutell remarks) is to marshal them upon his 
shield, **charged as an Escutcheon of Pre- 
tence.” Her arms would thereafter be quar- 
tered with his own, by his and her sons and 
their descendants ; for the son of an heiress, 
as heir to his maternal grandfather through 
his mother, as well as to his own father, 

uarters on his shield, and transmits to his 
descendants, the arms of both his parents. 
JAMES WATSON. 
Folkestone. 


Capt. JAMES JEFFERYES, OF BLARNEY 
Caste (10'S. iv. 404).—Three letters written 
by him to Bishop Robinson, from Bender, 
Constantinople, and Adrianople, in 1711-14 
are in Bodl. MS. Rawlinson A. 286. 

W. D. Macray. 


Blarney Castle was purchased in 1701 
by Sir James Jefferyes, Governor of Cork, 
who erected a large house in front of it, 
A considerable linen 
manufacture was once carried on in the 
parish, but now is decayed. 

The chief interest of the castle arises from 
the Blarney Stone, and the notion that who- 
ever kisses it will possess a cajoling tongue 
and many other accomplishments ; but the 
feat is rarely attempted, as the danger is 


great in being lowered by a rope from a lofty 


battlement. A small photograph, however, 
represents this hazardous experiment—one 
far more dangerous than sitting in St. 
Michael's Chair. 

An old friend of mine, long deceased, who 
was at Eton in the days of Goodall and 
Keate, e/rca 1809, told me that he was in the 
same form with Jefferyes of Blarney Castle. 
Stapylton’s ‘ Eton School Lists’ might supply 
some further genealogical information. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Cricket: PrcruRES AND ENGRAVINGS (10% 
S. iv. 9, 132, 238).—A quaint engraving of 
early cricket may be seen in Bickham’s 
‘ British Monarchy,’ 1749. This is a curious 
book, printed entirely from engraved plates, 
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with “maps of each county in a new taste,” 
viz., in bird’s-eye view, with imaginary fore- 
ground. At p. 129 a head-piece shows some 
boys at cricket. The two wickets seem to he 
about six inches high, and nine inches apart, 
with a bail. Behind them is a wicket-keeper 
on one knee. Both bowler and batsman are 
left-handed: the latter has a club like a 
hockey stick, and he alone of the three has 
his coat off, the others wearing the frock-coat 
of the time. Two boys are encouraging the 
bowler, and two stand near the batsman, one 
of these alone of the company having a hat ; 
he also has a club. An eighth is carrying 
away clothes. None appears to be fielding 
except the wicket-keeper. E. H. Brompy. 
University, Melbourne. 


ATLAS AND PLEIONE: THE PLEIADES: THE 
Daisy iv. 387, 475).—I do not like 
writing about myself, but as the question 
has been asked, I may be allowed to say that 
the first edition of ‘Plant-Lore of Shake- 


speare’ was published in 1879, a second in 
1884, and a third, by E. Arnold, in 1896. I. 
am afraid that Mr. Arnold has a good many | 
copies on his shelves, which he would be 
glad to see cleared away. 

H. N. ELLAcoMBE. | 


Bitton Vicarage, Bristol. 


| 
LAWRENCE §. iv. 388). — Another. 
John Lawrence, described only as “of Bed-. 
fordshire,” was admitted as a sizar to 
Emmanuel College, 6 June, 1650, and 
raduated B.A. in 1653. He and the John 
awrence of the same college mentioned by | 
A. S. L. appear to be the only Lawrences in 
the registry of the university who graduated | 
between 1645 and 1659. It seems possible 
that one or both of them were related in 
some way to Henry Lawrence, the President 
of the Council of State, who had entered 
Emmanuel College as a fellow-commoner in 
1622. The family of Henry Lawrence has 
been discussed in detail both in this country 
(in ‘N. & Q, and elsewhere) and in America, 
but this possibility has not, I believe, been 
suggested before. G. O. B. 


Rain cAuGHT ON Hoty Tuurspay (10S. 
iv. 447).—W. M. P. should refer to 6 S. 
vi. 45, 155; vii. 367. The belief is common 
in Worcestershire. 1 knew a cottage-woman 
who was a devout believer in it. The rain 
must be caught in a clean vessel and “straight 
‘from heaven.” She showed me some, in a 
dottle; she said it was nearly a year old, 
and it was certainly clear and pure. She 


always kept a little, for fear no rain might 
fall when next the day came. W. C. B. 


Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Memories of Madras. By Sir Charles Lawson. 
(Sonnenschein & Co.) 
THOUGH personal to a very limited extent, these 
“memories” of the men who, in the course of 
building up our Indian Empire, founded Madras, 
are helpful to all concerned with or interested in 
Indian affairs. They originally appeared in The 
Madras Mail, of which, from 1868 to 1892, Sir 
Charles was editor, and have since been revised 
and enlarged. They have been obtained, as was 
‘The Private Life of Warren Hastings’ of the same 
author, ‘‘ by delving in the archives of the British 
Museum and the India Office.” With history as 
such Sir Charles does not greatly concern himself, 
his chief aim being to throw light upon the character 
and the lives, subsequent to their retirement from 
office, of some of the founders of Empire. More 
knowledge of Indian affairs than the average Eng- 
lishman can boast is necessary to the enjoyment of 
the contents. The opening chapter deals shortly 
with the foundation on the Coromandel coast of 
Fort St. George. In the second we read of 
Thomas Pitt, of Blandford, and his appointment as 
governor, and have a comparison between the 
great Pitt diamond and the Koh-i-noor. The most 
interesting chapters are those concerning Lord 
Macartney, Lord Cornwallis, and Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley ; the most amusing the account of Mr. Thomas 
Snodgrass, the crossing-sweeper of Leadenhall 
Street. Of these and other personages admirably 
executed portraits in photogravure, after the method 


of Sir Joseph Swan, F.R.S., are supplied, the 


frontispiece consisting of Her Majesty the Queen. 
In addition to the portraits, twenty-five in all, 
there are views of Fort St. George in 1673 and 1783 
and other places, including Seringapatam. A map 


of India which is given would be more useful to 
_the reader if more names were inserted. It is a 


pity, in consequence of the impression of careless- 
ness it conveys, to find in the opening line and 
phrase of the preface a silly mistake. This begins, 
** According to Saint Beuve.”” No such person as 
Saint Beuve is known. Sainte-Beuve is obviously 
intended. The volume, which is handsomely got 
up, has on the cover the arms of the East India 
Company. 


Tragedies of Algernon Charles Swinburne. Vol. II. 
(Chatto & Windus. ) 

Tue third volume of Mr. Swinburne’s tragedies in 
the beautiful and complete edition of Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus contains the third, fourth, and 
tifth acts of ‘ Bothwell,’ headed respectively ‘ Jane 
Gordon,’ ‘John Knox,’ and ‘The Queen.’ This 
noble drama gains immensely on reperusal. 


A Glossary of Botanie Terms, with their Deriva- 
tion and Accent. By Benjamin Daydon Jackson. 
(Duckworth & Co.) 

How useful has proved this work is shown by the 

fact that five years after its appearance a revised 

and enlarged edition has been found requisite. In 
its present shape it seems to be the most ambitious 
and available work in the language, its derivations, 
numbering 16,000, being nearly thrice as many as in 
any previous compilation. To the student and the 
expert it is alike useful. A special feature of the 
recent additions consists in the phytogeographic 
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terms of Mr. F. FE. Clements, published in Engler’s | 
* Botanische Jahrbiicher.’ It is, of course, not the 
fault of Mr. Jackson that so many of the terms are, 
we may not say barbarous, but monstrous, the) 
responsibility for them resting on the various | 
coiners of the words. Concerning the utility of the 
volume there can be no doubt, and further addi- | 
tions will in time be necessary, since of increase in ; 
scientitic phraseology and definition there is no 


end. 
Southwark Cathedral and See. By George Worley. 
(Bell & Sons.) 

ONE more volume, nowise inferior to its prede- 
cessors, has been added to the admirable and almost 
exhaustive ‘* Cathedral Series’ of Messrs. Bell. It 
is dedicated to Southwark Cathedral, concern- 
ing which, in its former name of St. Marie Overie, 
our own pages overflow. Historically and descrip- 
tively the work is all that can be desired, and a 
series of illustrations from prints, drawings, and 
photographs adds wonderfully to its attractions. 
To this most interesting of fanes a better handbook 


is not to be desired. 


Photograms of the Year 1905, (Dawbarn & Ward.) 
* PHorocRAMs,’ the eleventh annual issue of which 
appears, is delightful as ever. It is admirably 
illustrated, and shows once morea marked advance. 
The right of photography to rank as art is incon- 
testably proved. Weakness is occasionally, though 
rarely, shown in composition, but the effects pro- 
duced in land and sea scapes, figures, and the like 
are marvellous. So much is there to commend that 
we know not where to begin or to leave off praise. 
Absolutely wonderful effects are produced. Apart 
from the value of the work for trade purposes, it is 
a beautiful thing for the drawing-room table, and 
may be turned over with ever-renewed gratification. | 
We claim no technical knowledge, but the effect of | 
the tinest engravings is obtained and, we sometimes 


think, surpassed. 


The Young Duke. By the Earl of Beaconsfield. | 

(De La More Press.) 
A CENTENARY EpiTion of the early novels of Lord | 
Beaconstield, from the De La More Press, begins | 
with ‘The Young Duke.’ Appearing in 1851, this | 
remarkable novel is four or five years later in| 
date than ‘Vivian Grey,’ which will doubtless 
follow in the series. The edition is prettily got up, 
its red cover bearing on the back a_ gold primrose. 
A striking portrait is supplied of Disraeli, now at 
Hughenden, by Chalon (Alfred Edward, it is to be 
presumed). The reprint is judicious, and will 
doubtless be popular. 


The Diner Out. By Cuyler Reynolds. 
& Sons.) 
Who Wrote That? (Prose Authors.) By H. Swan. 
(Same publishers.) 
Two further volumes are added to the rapidly 
augmenting ‘* Miniature Reference Library.” * The 
Diner Out,’ which contains many gastronomic utter- 
ances, English and foreign, is adapted from ‘The 
Banquet Book.’ In the other volume there is a 
curious collection of writers, including many belong- 
ing to the youngest school. On p. 18, from G. H. 
Lewes, appears the following, which might have 
been written of Sir H. Irving: ‘‘The greatest 


(Routledge 


artist is he who is greatest in the highest reaches 


of his art, even though he may lack the qualities 


meee? for the adequate execution of some minor 
etails.” 


The Little Black Princess. 

(De La More Press.) 
Tuts volume is a novelty in works designed as gift- 
books. It claims, no doubt justly, to be a true tale of 
life in the Never-Never Land. Its chief object is 
amusement, and this it attains. Incidentally, 
however, it casts a certain amount of light upon 
Australian customs, including even matters such as 
the rites of initiation and remote questions of con- 
sanguinity and kinship, with the scientific study of 
which anthropologists are deeply occupied. The 
heroine is a little lubra with a mongrel cur, but we 
have a sad history of a dusky monarch accepting at 
the hands of the English the title of ‘‘ Goggle 
Eyes,” who is sung to death by magic. A rough 
map showing the site on the Roper River of the 
Homestead is furnished, and there are numerous 
well-executed illustrations of characters, scenes, 
and objects. 


By Jeannie Gunn. 


Gammer Grethel’s Fairy Tales. 
Introduction by Laurence Housman. 
More Press.) 

Amone Mr. Moring’s contributions to Christmas 
enjoyment is a reprint, in a cheaper, but still 
thoroughly attractive and artistic shape, of this 
delightful collection of fairy tales, with the no less 
delightful illustrations of Cruikshank, warmly 
praised by Ruskin, and of others. An ideal gift- 
book, this edition differs only in external respects 
from that issued three years ago. 


Mr. Uhhledejub and the House 
A. Thorburn. (David Nutt.) 
WE have here one of the best collections of Christ- 
mas stories for children issued in most attractive 
form. With its handsome cover, superb coloured 
frontispiece, and numerous illustrations, full-page 
and other, by May Faraday and Dorothy Newill, 
it is an altogether ideal possession for the in- 

habitants of the nursery. 


Illustrated. With 
(De La 


By 


Fairies. 


By Joserh 
(De La 


Humpty Dumpty, and other Songs. 
Moorat. Pictured by Paul Woodroffe. 
More Press.) 

We have here such popular songs as ‘ Rub-a-Dub 

Dub,’ ‘ Cock-a-Doodle-Doo,, Baa-Baa, Black 

Sheep,’ &c., with musical notation and with superb 

plates. The whole constitutes one of the most 

gorgeous gift-books of the season. 


Amone Christmas novelties Engagement 
Calendar of Mr. Moring is warmly to be com- 
mended. 

THREE more of the De La More booklets have 
been issued in a pretty case befitting their delicate 
shapes. They consist of Keats's Soniets, Coleridge's 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner, and Shelley’s Cloud, 
Skylark, and Ode to the West Wind, uniform with 
his ‘ Adonais.’ 

Mrs. BarnavLp’s eminently devotional JZnns 
in Prose for Children have been reissued in large 
and beautiful type on excellent paper, and in a 
most dainty cover, from the De La More Press. 
The lovely design on the cover is repeated within 
as the frontispiece. 

To the series of books in words of one svllable— 
including already ‘Bible Stories,’ ‘The Pilgrim’s 
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Progress,’ and ‘ Robinson Crusoe’—has been added 

A Life of Jesus Christ in a similar form. It is by 

A. Pitt-Kethley, has eleven effective illustrations, 

= is published by Messrs. George Routledge & 
ons. 


AMONG seasonable works issued from the De La 
More Press is a Speaking Days Calendar, compiled 
by Lady Seymour. A wide range of reading is 
exhibited in the selections. The writers are princi- 
pally English, but include a few foreign and some 
classical authors. 


All about Shipping, a handbook of popular nautical 
information, in praise of which we have already 
spoken, has been newly edited, with additions and 
corrections to date, by Commander R. Dowling, 
R.N.R., and issued with illustrations, many of them 
brilliantly coloured, from the De La More Press. 
It is a mine of information. Among the coloured 
designs are views of a Viking ship of the days of 
Alfred and a line-of-battle ship of those of Nelson. 
The cover is striking. 

Mr. Frepertck ApAms.—Readers of ‘N. & Q’ 
will regret to hear of the decease of Mr. F. Adams, 
which took place at his residence, 12, Lion Road, 
Lower Edmonton, on the 6th inst. Mr. Adams was 
seventy-one, having been born on 23 April, 1834. In 
the autumn of 1904 he was attacked with Bright’s 
disease and blindness, followed by paralysis. He 
leaves a widow and one voung daughter. He began 
life as a reading boy in a printing office, and 
gradually qualified himself for a printer's reader, 
in which capacity he was employed on The Atlas 
and The Daily Telegraph ; but his chief service was 
rendered at Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co.’s, where he 
was employed nearly fifty years, gaining golden 
opinions for what one who acknowledges his own 
indebtedness describes as ‘‘ vigilant correction and 
acute criticism.” Among the works which received 
the benetit of his great gifts, perhaps the chief is 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ He was a 
profound and most painstaking scholar, as readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ well know. 


Cou. PripEAux writes :—*‘ The death of the Rev. 
Bunbury FitzGerald Campbell, which occurred on 
the 4th inst., should not pass unrecorded in 
*N. & Q.,’ although I believe he never contributed 
to this ‘journal. He was the fifth son of the 
late Col. Sir Edward FitzGerald Campbell, Bart., 
and a great-grandson of the celebrated Pamela, 
wife of Lord Edward FitzGerald. Born on 
17 June, 1863, he served for several years in 
the Library of the British Museum, where he 
did good bibliographical work, but afterwards 
went to India, and was ordained deacon at 
Calcutta in 1900 and priest in 1902. For two years 
he was curate of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, 
and on his return to England in 1902 was appointed 
curate of St: Margarets, Westminster. He com- 
piled the following publications: ‘An Introduction 
to the Theory of a State Paper Catalogue,’ 1891; 
*A Plea for Annual Lists of State Papers,’ 1892; 
‘Imperial Federation Series of Colonial State Paper 
Catalogues: No. 1, Cape of Good Hope,’ 1892-3: 
‘Bibliography of the Future,’ 1895; * Theory of 
Bibliography, National and International,’ 1896; 
“Index-Catalogue of Bibliographical Works, chiefly 
English, relating to India,’ 1897; and _‘ Index-Cata- 
logue of Indian Official Publications in the British 
Museum,’ 1900.” 


CATALOGUES.—DECEMBER. 


Mr. Tuomas Baker has a catalogue in two parts. 
—the first Miscellaneous Books and the second 
Roman Catholic Theology. We note a copy of the- 
great London Polyglott, 1657, and Castelli’s Lexi-. 
con, 1669, together 8 vols., folio, 18/. 18s. ; Madden’s. 
‘Coins of the Jews, 18s.; and De Gray Birch’s 
‘Cartularium Saxonicum,’ 3 vols. 4to, 2/. 2s. There 
are interesting items under Ireland. 

Messrs. Browne & Browne, of Newcastle, have 
the very rare first edition of Bewick’s ‘ Fables of’ 
sop,’ 1818, 12/. 12s., and other Bewick rarities ;. 
first editions of Byron; Britton’s ‘Cathedral Anti- 
quities,’ proof impressions, 1814-35, 12/.; Chippen-. 
dale’s ‘Gentleman and Cabinet-Makers’ Director,’ 
15/. 15s. ; Contemporary Review, 1866-1900, 10/. ; and: 
Cruikshank’s ‘Comic Almanacks,’ 1835-53, 19 vols., 
15’., original wrappers, as issued. Surtees’s ‘ His- 
tory of Durham’ is 30/.; Eden's ‘ State of the Poor,’ 
1797, 8/. 10s. Under Scotland are many interesting 
items; also under Newcastle. Among the latter 
we find a fine set of the scarce ‘ Newcastle Typo-- 
graphical Tracts,’ 102. 10s. 

Mr. Horace G. Commin, of Bournemouth, opens. 
his list with Manuscripts and Illuminations. "i. 
early fourteenth-century illumination is priced 
30/.; others of the fifteenth, 7/. 15s. and SJ. 5s.. 
respectively. Under Incunabula are fine specimens. 
There are also books on early printing and books 
printed 1500-1688. Under Notable Modern Presses. 
is the Kelmscott Chaucer, 68/. There is, in addi- 
tion, a good general list. Collectors of railwa 
literature may be glad to know of a copy of ‘ Brad-. 
shaw’s Railway Companion, Ist Mo. Ist, 1840’ 

irmingham then took, quickest time, ti 
the single fare being 32s. 

Mr. Walter V. Daniell publishes Part I. of a 
Catalogue of Topographical Literature. He pro-- 
~_ on its completion to issue a limited number 

ound, and with engraved illustrations from early 
copperplates, so as to form a manual of British 
topography. ‘This first section contains Bedford to 
evon. 

Mr. Bertram Dobell’s list is rich in Shelley litera-. 
ture. This includes the extremely rare privately 
printed edition of ‘Queen Mab,’ 1813, 31/.; ‘ Revolt 
of Islam,’ 1818, 2/. 2s.; ‘Rosalind and Helen,’ 1819 
5/. and ‘Prometheus Unbound,’ 1820, 6/. 6s. 
There are also a number of works published after 
the poet’s death, and many items under Shelleyana. 
_Mr. Francis Edwards's Monthly List of Recent 
Purchases contains many valuable items. Under 
Africa is a ‘Collection of Portraits of the Savage 
Tribes inhabiting the Boundaries of the Cape,’ 
1822, very rare, 7/. 10s. Under Birds we tind 
Dresser and Sharpe’s ‘Birds of Europe,’ 50/. ; 
Gould’s ‘ Birds of New Guinea,’ 62/. : and 
Lilford’s ‘Coloured Figures of the Birds of the- 
British Islands,’ 607. We note also ‘ Book-Prices 
Current,” 19 vols., 16/.; a set of Miss Burney’s 
Novels, 1783-1814, 10/.; Ruskin’s ‘ Modern Painters,’ 
‘Stones of Venice,’ and ‘Seven Lamps,’ 9 vols. 
1846-60, 28/.; and Ackermann’s ‘Oxford,’ Can 
bridge,’ ‘Westminster,’ and ‘Winchester,’ in all 
7 vols., 4to, 707. Under Cruikshank are ‘ The Eng-- 
lish Spy,’ 1825, 247.; ‘Annals of Gallantry,’ 1814 
rare, 24/.; and Carey's ‘ Life in Paris,’ large paper, 
18’. A set of The Times from 1893 to 1904, half-- 


calf, is priced 16/. There are sets of the following 
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authors, all best editions: Froude, 28 vols., 22/. : 
Macaulay, 15 vols., 47. 10s.: Motley, 11 vols., 8/.; 
Grote, 20 vols., 7/.: Thomas Hardy’s novels, 36 vols., 
10s.; Abraham Hayward, 7 vols., 6/.; and 
Martha Walker Freer, 19 vols., 21/. 

Mr. Francis Edwards has also a short separate 
list of a few new books at reduced prices. Among 
these we note 7’he Ancestor, 12 vols., and 3 indexes, 
2/.: ‘Rabelais,’ Urquhart and Motteux’s transla- 
tion, 3 vols., 1904, ISs.; Fleay’s ‘ English Drama,’ 
1. 1s.; The Koran, Commentary by Wherry, 4 vols., 
1/.: and Wood-Martin’s ‘ Traces of the Elder Faiths 
of Ireland,’ 10s. 6d. 

Mr. William Glaisher sends us two lists: one a 
Short Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, 
and the other Christmas and New Year's Gifts, the 
latter including fine-art books. 

Mr. Charles Higham’s catalogue of Theological 
Works includes a complete set of the Henry Brad- 
shaw Society, 1891-1904, 167. 16s. 

Mr. John Jeffery has under Cromwell a catalogue 
of Ordinances from 16 December, 1653, to 3 Septem- 


ber, 1654, 30s. In the catalogue are some interesting | 


chap-books, also curious old deeds, as well as works | 
| Road, Bromley, 8.E. 


relating to the Quakers and the Wesleyans. 


Messrs. J. & J. Leighton announce their Cata- | 


logue of Early-Printed Books, Manuscripts, and 
Fine Bindings. The catalogue contains 6,200 items, 
illustrated with upwards of 1,350 reproductions in 
facsimile. 


Mr. A. Russell Smith sends us Part 11. of his 


Catalogue, chietly of Old English Literature. We 
note Peacham’s ‘ Minerva Britanna,’ 1612, 7/. 7s., 
and his ‘ Worth of a Penny,’ 1667, 2/. 2s. 
of Piers Ploughman,’ 1813-14, is priced 1/. 15s. ; 
Curll's rare edition of ‘Mr. Pope's Literary Corre- 
spondence,’ 1735-6, 1/. 15s.: and the first edition of 
Pope’s collected works, 1717, 5/. 15s. An extremely 


A copy. 


rare poetical volume, Pricket’s ‘Time’s Anatomie,’ | 


1606, is 5/. 5s. Under Psalnis is the tirst edition of 
the Brownist version compiled by Henry Ainsworth, 
the leader of the sect, 1612, 6/. 6s. Under Sir Joshua 


Academy, 1772, 3/. 3s. This is a presentation copy 
with the inscription, ‘‘To his Grace the Duke of 
Marlborough from the author.” The catalogue 
abounds in interesting items. 

Messrs. Henry Young & Sons. of Liverpool, have, 
among other interesting items, an original Second 
Folio Shakespeare, full bound by Riviere, 85/.; a 
handsome set of Dickens, all first editions. 45/.; a 
complete set of the ‘* Tudor Translations,” 40/. ; the 
rare tirst edition of Newman’s ‘ Apologia’ (together 
with Kingsley’s still rarer pamphlet ‘ What then does 
Dr. Newman Mean 5/. 5s. ; the special edition de 
Juxe of Brinkley’s ‘Japan and China,’ 25/. 4s. ; and 
the first edition of Lacroix and Sere’s ‘ Le Moyen 
Age et la Renaissance,’ 12/. J2s. There are hand- 
some sets of Austen, George Eliot, Meredith, and 
others ; also some fine old portraits and prints. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Wecannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

Brutvs (“Isis and the Thames”). —See §. ix. 
368, 455; x. 57. 


| BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John 
Reynolds is the discourse he delivered at the Royal | 


NOTICE.—CHRISTMAS DAY.—NOTES 
and QUERIES for December 23 will be pub- 
lished on THURSDAY NEXT, Decem- 
ber 21, at 10 o’clock. The latest time for 
receiving Advertisements for this issue will 
be on WEDNESDAY morning. 


OTES anp QUERIES.—The SUBSCRIPTION 

to NOTES anp QUERIES free by post is 10s. 3d. for Six Months; 

or 20s 6d. for Twelve Months. including the Volume Index —JOHN C. 
FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Oftice, Kream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


[LONDON TOPOGRAPHICAL ‘SOCIETY. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY FOR 'THE YEAR 1905, 
(1) AGAS’S MAP of LONDON, circa 1560. 
(2) FATTHOKNE’S MAP of LONDON, 1658. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION to the SOCIETY, ONE GUINEA. A List 
of the Society's Kack Publications, together with a Form of Application 
for Membership, may be obtained from the Secretary 


BERNARD GOMME. 
16, Clifford's Inn, Fleet Street, E.C. 
UGUENOT PEDIGREES in England and 


France and French-Canadian Pedigrees, from Private Unpub- 
lished MS. Sources —C. E. LART, Charmouth, Dorset ; and 37, Hayes 


R. L. CULLETON, 92. Piccadilly, London 
(Member of English and Foreign Antiquarian Societies), under- 
takes the furnishing of Extracts from Parish Kegisters, Copies or 
Abstracts from Wills. Chancery Proceedings, and other Records useful 
for Genealogical evidences in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Abbreviated Latin Documents Copied, Extended and Translated. 
Foreign Researches carried out. Enquiries invited. Mr. Culleton’s 
Private Collections are worth consulting for Clues 
Antiquarian and Scientific Material searched for and copied at the 
British Museum and other Archives. 


“*Examine well your blood. He 
From John of Gaunt doth bring his pedigree.’’—SHakesPeaRE. 


NCESTRY, English, Scotch, Irish, and American, 

TRACED from STATE RECORDS. Speciality: West of England 

and Emigrant Families.—Mr. REYNELL-UPHAM, 7, Cathedral Close, 
Exeter, and 1, Upham Park Koad, Chiswick, London, W. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
supplied, no matter on whet subject. Acknowledged the world 

over as the most expert Rookfinders extant. Please state wants.— 

bright Street, Birmingham. 


THE GENEALOGICAL CLASSIC. 


RURKE'S PRERAGE and BARONETAGE, 
The PRIVY COUNCIL, KNIGHTAGE, and COMPANIONAGE, 
By ASHWORTH P. BURKE 68th Evition (1906). Published at 42s., 
subject to Cash;Discount Burke contains more information than any 
other Peerage. 
Of all Booksellers, or the Publishers, 
HARRISON & SONS, 45, Pall Mall, S.W. 


AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 

(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd, Publishers and Printers, 

50, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.; 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpenceeach 5s perdozen, ruled or plain. New Pocket 
Size. 8s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 

Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd, cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


*TICKPHAST PASTE is miles better than Gum 
‘ for sticking in Scraps. joining Papers &c. 3d., 6d., and 1s. with 


PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS. Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c.. is 
prepared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK. ws, 
and PERIODICAL PRINTING. —13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Tane, K.C. 


To BRIDGE WELLS.—APARTMENTS. Com- 

fortably Furnished Sitting-Room and One Bedroom. Pleasant 
and central, No others taken.—K. H. 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 
Wells. 


= 
| Strong, useful Krush (nota Toy) a two stamps to cover postage 
for a sample Kottle, including Brush. Factory, Sugar Loaf Court, 
Leadenhali Street, EC. Ofall Stationers. Stickphast Paste sticks. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ 


CATALOGUES 


(Continued from Second Advertisement Page.) 


(DECEMBER). 


SYDNEY V. GALLOWAY, 
University and General Book Depot, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


NOW READY. 
SECOND-HAND CATALOGUE, No. 8. 


Including, among many interesting Items, a SET of 
the LIBRARY EDITION of RUSKIN and a SET of 
METHUKN’S REPRINT of SHAKESPEARE’S FOUR 
FOLIOS. Also a Small COLLECTION of SCARCE BOOKS 
pertaining to WALES. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, 
LONDON, W. 


CATALOGUES NOW READY. 
No. 282. MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS— 


Ackermann’s Coloured Books on the Colleges and 
Schools, 7 vols. 70/.—Times Newspaper, 1893-1904, 16/.— 
Ruskin, First Kditions — Books on Birds — Thomas 
Hardy, First Editions—Froude’s Historical Works, Best 
Editions, &c. 


REMAINDERS, or NEW BOOKS at 
REDUCED PRICKS. 8 pages. 


FIRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth. 


Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Leech, 
Rowlandson, 


THE LARGEST AND CHOICKEST COLLECTION 
OFFERED FOR SALE IN THE WORLD. 


Catalogues issued and sent post free on 
application, 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 
27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


THOMAS THORP, 


Second-Hand Bookseller, 

4, BROAD STREET, READING, and 
100, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES 
FROM BOTH ADDRESSES. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


LEIGHTON’S 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
EARLY PRINTED AND OTHER INTERESTING 
BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND BINDINGS. 


OFFERED FOR SALE BY 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 


4(, BREWER STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


Thick 8vo, 1,738 pp., 6,200 items, with upwards of 
1,350 Reproductions in Facsimile. 


Bound in art cloth, gilt tops, 25s. ; half-morocco, gilt tops, 30s, 
Illustrated Prospectus post free. 


TO BOOKBUYERS AND LIBRARIANS OF 
FREE LIBRARIES. 


THE DECEMBER CATALOGUE 


Valuable SECOND-HAND WORKS 
and NEW REMAINDERS, 


Cffered at Prices greatly reduced, 
Is NOW READY, 
And will be sent post free upon application to 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 


Library Department, 186, Strand, London, W.C 


H. H. PEACH, 37, BELVOIR STREET, 
LEICESTER, ISSUES CATALOGUES OF 


MANUSCRIPTS, INCUNABLES, AND 
RARE BOOKS POST FREE TO 
COLLECTORS. 


NO. 14 CONTAINS SWIFT, GULLIVER’S 
TRAVELS, FIRST EDITION; DEFOE, 
ROBINSON CRUSOE, 1719; BEAUMONT 
AND FLETCHER, 1679; BURTON'S 


ARABIAN NIGHTS, BENARES EDITION ; 
HEYWOOD PLEASANT DIALOGUES, ETC, 


BERTRAM DOBELL, 
Second-hand Bookseller and Publisher, 
§4 and 77, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


A large Stock of Old and Rare Books in 
English Literature, including Poetry and the 
Drama; Shakespeariana; First Editions of 
Famous Authors; Manuscripts; Illustrated 
Books, &c. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIBRARY BOOKS. 


“A work absolutely indispensable to every well-furnished library.”—TiMEs. 


In 66 vols. Price 491. 10s. net in cloth binding; or 66/. net in balf-morocco. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY AND SUPPLEMENT. 


Edited by SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B,, and SIDNEY LEE. 
Vols. I. to XXL. Raited by Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. Vols. XXII. to XXVI., Edited by Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, 
K.C.B., and SIDNEY LEE. Vols. XXVII. to LXIII., and the Three Suppl y Vi , Edited by SIDNEY LEE, 


Also in 1 vol. of 1,464 pages, royal 8vo, 25s. net in cloth, or 32s, net in half-morocco, 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY INDEX AND EPITOME. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
ATHEN.£UM.—“ We can conceive no volume of reference more indispensable to the scholar, the literary man, the 
historian, and the journalist.” 


*.* Prospectus, with Speci Pages, post free on application. 


THE “HAWORTH” EDITION OF THE 
LIFE and WORKS of the SISTERS BRONTE. 7 vols. Large 


crown &vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each ; or in set cloth binding, Kole top, 2l. 2s. the Set. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
Introductions to the Works are ‘supplied by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, and an Introduction and Notes to 
Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté’ by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTREH, the eminent Bronté authority. 
*.* Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols., small post 8vo, limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top 2s. 6d. each. And the 
POCKET EDITION. 7 vols., small feap. 8vo, each with Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. éd. per volume ; or 
the Set in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d. 


The BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION of W. M. THACKERAY’S 


WORKS. In 13 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 
This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and nitherto unpublished Letters, Sketches, and Drawings, 
derived from the Author's original MSS. and Note-Books; and each volume includes a Memoir in the form of an 


Introduction by Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE. 
*.* THE THIRTEEN VOLUMES ARE ALSO SUPPLIED IN SET CLOTH BINDING, GILT TOP, 31. 18s. 


# . A Prospectus of this Edition, and of the ‘**LIBRARY,” “CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED,” and other Editions of 
Thackeray's Works, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post free on appiication. 


ROBERT BROWNINGS COMPLETE WORKS. Cheaper 


Edition. Edited and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C., and FREDERIC G. KENYON. 2 vols. large 
erown svo, bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume, 7s. 6d. per vol. 

*.* Alsothe UNIFORM EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING'S WORKS, in 17 vols. crown 8vo, bound in sets, 41. 5s. ;. 

or the Volumes bound separately, 5s. each. And the POCKET EDITION, in 8 Volumes on India paper, 23s. 6d. net each 

in limp cloth; or 3s, net in leather. Or the 8 Volumes in ‘a gold-lettered case, 22s. 6d. net in cloth, or 28s. 6d. net in 


leather. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. 


CHEAPER KDITION. In 1 vol. with irae and Facsimile of the MS, of ‘A Sonnet from the Portuguese.’ Large 


crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, 3s. 
*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION. in 6 vols. small crown Svo,5s. each. And the POCKET EDITION, in3 vols. 


on India paper, 2s. 6d. each net in limp cloth, or 3s. net in leather. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. Each 


Volume Illustrated by a Vignette Title-Page. 10 vols. large crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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